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PREFACE. 



The. present series exhibits so great a divergence 
9 £rom the ordinary route, tKat'a word in explanation . 
•^ may not be sup^uous. The omission of several. 
^ £iniiliar names, and the disproportionate length at* 
which some articles are treated, might otherwise' 
be regarded as negligence or caprice. If 1 have 
sinned in this respect, it Hah been upon system. 
Important as it was that the account of Modem : 
Philosophy should not exceed two volumes (f6r 
if it had exceeded that quantity, it might as well, 
have run to half-a-dozen), my first cgnsideration 
was to unite fulness with brevity. An account of 
all the modems would have occupied treble the 
spacer imless I had contented myself with a skeleton 
of facts, repulsive in its rigidity. Driven to a 
selection, the nature of this work at once deter- 
mined the principle of selection. As it is the 
History and not. the AnnalS of Philosophy, only 
such names as represent the various schools have 
been chosen. Thus, Phave given Descartes, but 
none of his school; Spinoza, but no Spinozist;. 
Locke, but no Lockist ; E^t, but no Kiantist. 
With regard to the length at which each subject 
I has been treated, I was determined, first, by the im- 
' portance of the ideas to be exposed (hence the great 
stress laid upon Methods, and all fundamental topics) , 
and secondly, by the means of information accessible 
to the general reader : so that he might find in these 
volumes that which he could not find elsewhere 
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4 • FRJBFACE. 

\nthout difficulty — in some cases could not find at 
all. Dugald Stewart's * Dissertation/ prefixed to 
the * Encyclopaedia Britannica/ is, I believe, the 
only account of Modern Philosophy in English. 
It is as entertaining as it is erudite ; but it does not 
profess to be a History, and is rather a collection 
of adversaria than an exposition of opinions. To 
relish it,* one must come prepared with a know- 
ledge of the j[)hilosophical systems treated of; 
Stewart rarely helps the reader to tliat knowledge. 
Moreover, he knew nothing of German ; very little 
of Spinoza ; he has omitted Bacon ; and gives no 
exposition of Berkeley's * Idealism.' I have, con- 
sequently, treated Bacon and Spinoza at some 
length ; have given Berkeley's theory in his own 
words ; and have devoted considerable care to Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The chapters on 
these latter will, I trust, be found to render those 
speculations intelligible which have, hitherto, been 
given up in despair by most French and English 
students. I have not only presented the opinions 
of the Transcendentalists in a more intelligible 
form, but have endeavoured to show by what logical 
process these opinions were arrived at. 

Some objection may, perhaps, be made to the 
amount of criticism mingled with the exposition. 
In this, though sinning against the office of His- 
torian, I have been prompted by the one steady 
purpose which gives- this work its unity, viz. : That 
of showing by Argument, what History shows by 
Facts, — that to attempt to construct a science of 
Metaphysics is to attempt an impossibility. 

January, 1846. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PBEPARAT10N8 FOB BaCON AND DeSCABTES : — 

Scholasticism, 



Bacon and Descabtes are the Fathers of Modern 
Philosophy. The title is not unfrequently grfven 
to Descartes alone ; and with justice, if by Philo- 
sophy we understand Metaphysics ; which is, indeed, 
what all historians of Philosophy understand by 
the word, and what has also been understood by it 
in the course of this work.* 

It was at the period in which Bacon and Descartes 
flourished that the two antagonists. Metaphysics 
and Physics, first stood up openly, manfully against 
each other: consequently it is at this epoch of 
our history that the ambiguous nature of the term 

* Vide Vol. I. p. 11. We haye heard many objections to 
this restricted use of the word Philosophy, and haye beea 
blamed, as if it were a caprice of ours. "We must therefore 
again express oar disapproyal of the restriction ; and again 
declare that it is forced on ns by the inyariable practice of 
our predecessors. Let one example suffice ; it shall be taken 
from a work only just published — ''Philosophy may, in 

feneral, be reduced to five sciences, united by close bcnids : 
Psychology, Logic, Metaphysics, Theodicy (Theology), and 
Ethics.*'— ^6tf/arrf, par Ch. de Remusat, Paris, 1845. 
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6 INTftODUClION. 

Philosophy becomes most apparent. "When Physics 
were jumbled with Metaphysics, or received meta- 
physical explanations, there was no impropriety in 
designating all man's speculations by the name of 
JPhilosophy. When the separation took place, 
men were anxious -to -indicate that separation even 
in their language. Accordingly, it sounds some- 
what harshly in most English ears to speak of the 
science of Metaphysics, or tke science of Morals; 
in the same way as it sounds inaccurate to a 
German to speak of the Physical Sciences as 
Philosophy.* Even amongst ourselves the word 
is usually qualified : thus we speak of chemical 
philosophy, na^ura^ philosophy, &c. 

The fact is, that a History of Philosophy is 
always understood to mean a History of Meta- 
physics. TSlovr, properly speaking, 'in suih a work 
Bacon has no place. 'Neither his speculations nor 
his -method have anything in common with those 
of Philosophers. The great problems of Philo- 
sophy are by him left untouched. 'The influence he 
exercised over succeeding generations has been that 
of a^steady opposition to^idl speculations not com- 
prised within the spfaece Of physics. His title— 
'his great and glorious title — is that of Father df 
Experimental Philosophy — Father of Positive 
^Science. 

There b^nojgainsaying this. And yet it would 
fieem j)reposte£ous to Cleave out /Bacon from our 
-history, the i&ore so as <Qur predecessors have 

* 'H«gti, -frith some scorn, notices* the &ct that in England 
Newton is ranked amongstthejgreatest philosophers; and he 
jastly.enoctgh ridicules our ap][>lyin^ the epitinet ** philoso- 
phicar* to the instniments used m the laboratory and 
obsenratorv. 
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always incliided him. Mr. Wfaewell, in his ^ His- 
tory of th« Inductive Sciences/ has excluded him. 
Moreover, the peculiar object of our work being 
to trace the various Methods by which the human 
mind ^^ was enabled to conquer for itself, in the 
long struggle of centuries, its present modicum of 
certain knowledge," we could not pass over the 
great attempt of Bacon to found that Method. 

Bacon and Descartes must therefore be regarded 
as the initiators of modem Science and modern 
Metaphysics.* They both threw off the trammels 
of their age, and opened a new era in'each depart- 
ment. Bacon stands at the head of the Inductive, 
a poiterieriy movement, and is claimed by men of 
science as their leader. Descartes stands at the head 
of the pure Deductive, a priori^ movement, and is 
claimed by all metaphysicians as their leader. To 
him, therefore, belongs the title of Pather of 
Modern Philosophy, in that restricted sense df the 
word which we are forced to adopt. But although 
these two great men deserve the proud titles which 
posterity has bestowed upon them — although they 
.really did sepamte themselves from the reigning 
dogmas of their day, and did open new paths of 
inquiry, on which they.toavelled &r beyond their 
•contemporaries, we inust not suppose them unin- 
debted to their contemporaries. They were the 
creatures no less than the creators of their epoch. 
They founded new schools, but they founded them 
on the ruins and out of the materials around them. 
.As the :a(q6hisis of Greeoe were but the result of 
, preceding thinkers, and paved the way for Socrates, 



'*** I>e8C8rte8» however, has daims also to the title of Father 
.of ficienoe ; hut his gifeat proTinoe is metaphysics. 
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60 did the Science and Scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages pave the way for Bacon and Descartes. 

It would be frivolous to suppose that from 
Proclus to Descartes, from the fifth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, there had been no philosophical 
activity. No one would imagine, that because 
Proclus was the last of ancient philosophers, and 
Descartes the first of modem, that therefore the 
whole intervening period was a blank. Thus it 
becomes a matter of interest to inquire into this 
intervening period, and to learn by what links the 
Ancient and the Modern are connected. 

We have already (Vol. 11. p. 224) stated reasons 
for not including any detailed account of Philosophy 
during the Middle Ages ; we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with very rapidly sketching the 
course which speculation took during the interval 
between Proclus and Descartes. 

With the Alexandrians, Philosophy became 
absorbed in Religion. Those who succeeded them 
were the Fathers of the Christian Church, and 
with them also Philosophy was only the handmaid 
to Religion. The reaider has heard of Scholas- 
ticism — of its subtlety, its wire-drawn distinctions, 
and its voluminous firivolity. He has, doubtless, 
also heard it spoken of in the high-flown language 
of paradoxical eulogy ; and has been told that this 
much-decried Scholasticism is a mine of profound 
truths, and a splendid illustration of man's specula- 
tive ability. How far either the contempt or the 
admiration is deserved, we are not called upon to 
decide. Enough for our present purpose if we 
cite the opinion of one favourable to Scholasticism, 
who expressly declares that it ^' was nothing else 
than the employment of philosophy in the service 
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of Mth, and under the surveilknce of religious 
authority.*** 

Scholasticism derives its name from the SehoUe 
(schools) which Charlemagne opened for the prosecu- 
tion of philosophical studies. The clergy were 
almost the only persons who, in those days, had 
leisure or inclination for such studies. Thus, as 
M. Cousin remarks, the convents formed the cradle 
of modem philosophy, as the Mysteries formed that 
of Greek philosophy. 

Scholasticism extended from the 8th to the 15th 
century, but its fortunes during that period were 
various. M. Cousin divides it into three epochs. 
The first was the absolute subordination of philoso- 
phy to theology. The second was the alliance of 
philosophy and theology. The third was the be- 
ginning of a sq>aration, which, though feeble at 
first, gradually increased, until it ended in Modem 
Philosophy. 

There are many illustrious names in each of these 
epochs. In the first we shall only mention Scotus 
Erigena, and we mention him only to quote his 
clear enunciation of the nature of scholasticism. 
'* There are not two studies," says he, "one of 
philosophy and the other of religion ; true philoso- 
phy is true religion, and true religion is true philo- 
sophy.*' In this spirit they all wrote. 

The second epoch was formed by the introduction, 
through the Arabians, of the works of Aristotle. 
^^ It has long been a commonplace,*' says M. Cousin, 

♦ Victor Cousin, Hist, de la Philos,, ii. 9»^e le^on. Per- 
haps the most intelligible and satisfkctory idea of Scholas- 
ticism, in its method, object, and results, is to be gained from 
the analjrsis of Ab^lard's works, which fills a volume and a 
quarter of M. de B^musafs Abelard, Paris, 1845. 

b3 
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^^to deplore that philoiopHj i^otild' have been 
under the yoke of Aristotle for so many years, and 
that oommonplaee is* not: yet' extinct. T^iis- only 
proves how little we* knomof^ tbe reed seienoe of 
History. In the fii^tplaee, inwmueh as men were 
tb^i only in possession of Aristotle,, and Pkto was' 
to them almostxinknoMm, no oheiee was left'them- 
between Aristotle smd^Blfiito^ lit tbe second place,- 
if they haA known PUkIo, ther would inevitat)lr have ^ 
rejected him; for only in^-wittt^uld have- 
become of thettutherity of the churchy fkce to fkce 
with the dialdotics- and' induo^n of Plato and 
Socrates!' The FiatomeinduetioB wo«ld infidll- 
bly have decomposed 'tbedograasv* l^e philosophy 
of Plato was doubtless mofe accordant; atbottom,. 
with the doctrines of ^ the cborob; * but thefbrm was- 
80 original, so > indepeaddnt, aind so provocative of 
liberty of thought, that it 'would have then, been: 
inadmissible if it had been known. The philo* 
sephy of; Aristotle had the immense advantage 
of being admissible. In a word, it perfected' 
the only tMng about wiSchr men daral tbeu 
to occupy themsell^eBi— the only thing abeut* 
which it was^ then necessary tO'Occopy themselves, 
viz. the form. Strictly speakii^j there was no 
philosophy in sehoksticisBi ; f(!»rnt^ was 'condemned 
to be nothing more thanf' a simpkraieainfi — a* form 
of theology. But in this etate of things^ that which 
ctmeliorated' the form amelwrai^pMUsophyJ^ 

Aristotl6, ill understood as he was, beeame the 
great authority in all matters of reasoning, as the 
Bible was the great authority in all matters of fdith. . 
Aristotle and the Bible may be said to have ruled 
the whole of this epoch with almost' equal sway. 
The reverence felt for the Grecian sage was such, 
that in many universities the teachers were re- 
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quired' to pledg-ean oath.tfaat theytwvMiM follow no 
other guide. An attempt iraa made to oanonize 
Iiim as the Fhiksi^her .pmr • exedkmee. And Me- 
lanethon Mtterly compJaiBs^of Aiictotle's iEtbies 
liayiag beenTead aloud.'in^tiieisaeTedviJBsembUes. 

The third ^Mieh is opened by two^ extraoidinaiy 
men, Raymond Lully and Roger Bacon. ;In the 
ilbniier we see.the^tfiadeDoy^ to. shake off tfae yoke of 
Aristotle by tke ^subatitation .of a new method df 
ZHaleetics. Lullyiis the preeunor of 'Bamus. Jh 
Roger Bacon's Exhortation ta study rPhysies, add 
;in Us own attempts in.that department, we see the 
growing tendeney towards ^Positive Soieaee. But 
it may be (piestioned'wfae^r cither < of these ten- 
dencies had so dissolving aneffeetas'the mysticism 
of Taiiler, Gerson, and the rest. In truth, this 
' tiuid epoeh,' on the whole, ^^was chaiaetcrized by its 
•mysticism rather than by a^thing^else. 

Throughout these tlnree epoefas ^^cre was but 
oaesubject of philoioplncal dispute— »tke rest were 
^wfaidly . theological. Thisonewas ths^ old dispute 
fprNomiBftlinn aad^Beaysm, whidi wo have already 
reharactensed.-* The doetrineof RealiBn,.:as we 
"saw, lias at the root of .Plato^s philosophy. In the 
acholastic • dispate,' ahhomgh the <«iil}jeet jwAs ^hilo- 
"jophical, yet it was made to have, a -thec^c^oal 
bearing of a ^veiy important ^kind. fNo less a 
dogma than that Of the Trinity^ was understood to 
be based upon it. If, as Reseelinus and the' Nomi- 
nalists 'pretended, all general (ideas are ^but the 
abstxactions whieh the mind 'makes— if swhat are 
loalled ^abstract iikas are but 'the general names 
which we give to classes of individuaLs, then ean 
generals, nniversalsyabstsaict ideas (call ^em how 

* See^dL ILi».'61. 
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you will) have no external independent existence — 
they can be but words. If this be admitted, it 
follows that there is no reality except in individual 
things ; and in that case many things we regard as, 
unities can only be simply abstractions ; amongst 
others the unity which is the basis of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Boscelinus was ordered to appear before the 
Council of Soissons. There, in peril of his life, 
he retracted his opinion. William de Champeaux 
wrote a treatise against him, in which he main- 
tained Realism in its extreme form, declaring that 
universals were the only real existences, and that 
individuals had only an existence in as far as they 
participated in universals ; men were but fragments 
of humanity. 

This dispute has been very fruitful of dissensions 
in later times, and is the sole dispute of the Middle 
Ages which has any philosophical value. 

With the 15th century another epoch com- 
mences, which may be regarded as one of transition 
firom Scholasticism to modem philosophy. The 
taking of Constantinople, and • the revival of 
ancient letters, hastened materially the develop- 
ment of the human mind, by effectually enabling 
it to dethrone scholasticism. The works of Plato 
became known, and were enthusiastically studied. 
A school of Platonists, with Marsilio Ficino at 
their head, was quickly formed. A school of 
Aristotelians rose up against it: both counted 
remarkable men amongst their members ; and the 
rest of the 15th century was occupied with their 
disputes. 

The result of the introduction of ancient systems 
into Europe, was that of eager imitation of those 
systems. Some men became Platonists, others 
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Aristotelians, others Epicureans, others Sceptics, 
and others Mystics. However they might differ 
amongst themselves, they all united in their ex- 
aggerated admiration of antiquity ; and whilst on 
the one hand the literary men were striving to 
catch the Ciceronian turn of phrase, or the V irgilian 
and Horatian curiosa felieitas, the specuLitive 
thinkers were as busily endeavouring to reproduce 
the errors of the ancient Greeks. 

Philosophy had ceased allegiance to the Church, 
only to accept the authority of Antiquity ! 

But this was a highly important change. As 
M. Cousin remarks, it was impossible to pass at 
once from scholasticism to modern philc^ophy, and 
suddenly cast off all authority. It may therefore 
be regarded as fortunate that philosophy accepted 
a new species of authority ; one altogether human, 
yet having no root in the thoughts and habits of the 
nation — having no external power, and divided in 
itself — consequently very flexible, and not at all 
durable; fortunate, because this was the very 
authority which served for the transition — which 
bridged over the chasm. 

. The 16th century brought Luther and the Re- 
formation. The immediate result, as &r as philo- 
sophy was concerned, may be at once divined : it 
placed the Bible in the hands of the people, as the 
revival of letters had plaiCed Aristotle and Plato 
in the hands of students. Authority, already 
jfeeble, was quickly thrown to the ground. 

While these various elements of discord were 
working the gradual dissolution of the old philoso- 
phy. Positive Science was also making considerable 
advances. Galileo had popularised Copernicus; 
and in 1609 had invented the telescooe, which 
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enabled him to discover the satellites of Jupiter. 
Kepler was engaged in those diseoveries which 
have immortalized him. .The Algebra of tiie 
Greeks, introduced by the Arabs, was strikii^ly 
developed by Tartaglia, Cardan, and dbove all, 
by Yieta. Gilbert publistoi his speculations on the 
magnet ; mathematics were • sedulously cultivated, 
and had d,lready been applied to ^astronomy, meehar 
nics, and physics ; thus efi^tually^Tuining the au- 
thority of Aristotle and theSdioOlmen. Those who 
have &miliartzed themsdvea with the luminous and 
profound classification of the sciences, operated by 
Auguste Comte in his great work,* will at ouce 
«eize the historical importance of tibe epoch we are 
now speaking of; to those who lare not in that 
condition, we can only say, that in this epoch there 
were the preparations for Bacon and Descartes. 
Elements were there at work which made tiie age 
ripe for the appearance of ''these two men, and 
rendered their iq)eeu3ations efiectiTe. Had either 
of these great men appeared earlier, his influence 
would have been comparatively trifling; but the 
age was ripe for them — the age wanted them-- ^and 
the age adopted them. 

And what was the special' want of the age? ^ 
Method — and these men'fumidbLed it. Wideljas 
the meAod of Bacon differs from the method of 
Descartes, the difference arises principally 'frtnn 
one-sided views of the real nature of science; but 
united, they go very &r towards a perfect method. 

** ^See Cours de Thilotoj^ie Positioe, i. pp. 86 — 97 ; also 
p. .112. Id 4e£inlt thereodTi seeour ajaalyns.ofitin.thela8t 
chapter of this series. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE lilFB OF BACON. 



Francis Bacon was bom on the 22nd January^ 
1561. Mr. Basil Montagu, the laborious and affec- 
tionate (we had almost said idolatrous) biographer 
of Bacon, wishes us to believe that the fiunily was 
ancient and illustrious ; and fiivours us with some 
flourishes about Bacon retiring to the ^' halls of 
his ancestors." This is somewhat different from 
the story of Bacon's grandfather having kept the 
sheep of the abbot of Bury.* 

But although we can claim for Bacon no illus- 
trious ancestry, we must not forget his excellent 
parentage. His father, Sir Nicholas, was generally 
considered as ranking next to the great Burleigh as 
a statesman. His mother, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, ^^was distinguished both as a 
linguist and as a theologian. She corresponded in 
Greek with Bishop Jewel, and translated his 
^Apologia' from the Latin so correctly, that 
neither he nor Bishop. Parker could suggest a single 
alteration. "f 

* See this qaestion of lineage, and a great many other 
curious points, satisfactorily setUed in an article on the Lives 
of Bacon, London RevieWy January, 1836. 

f Edin, Rev. July, 1837, p. 9. This is the brilliant article 
on Bacon, by Mr. Macaulay, which has excited so much 
attention. It is reprinted in his ' Essays ;' but not having 
these at hand, we shall always quote from the Review, 
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It is not often that such remarkable parents 
have such a son. His health, however, was very 
delicate, as is not unfrequent with men of intellec- 
tual eminence. This delicacy made him sedentary 
and reflective. Of his youth we know little, but 
that little displays the reflective tendency of his 
nund. At the age of twelve he discussed the point 
as to how a juggler could tell the card of which a 
man thought: he at first ascribed it to a con- 
federacy between the juggler and the servants, till 
he at last discovered the law of the mind on which 
the trick depends. We hear also of his leaving 
his playfellows to examine the cause of an echo 
which he had observed in a vault. 

At thirteen he was entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he imbibed a profound con- 
tempt for the course of study pursued there, and 
an inveterate scorn for Aristotle and his followers. 
It is said that he there planned his ^ Novum 
Organum ;' but t&is is highly improbable. What 
he did was doubtless to sketch some new scheme of 
philosophical study, because of his contempt for 
tliat in vogue. There must, however, be a wide 
diflerence between the sketch of a boy, prompted 
by contempt for reigning opinions, and the wise 
maturity of his greatest work, the fruit of a life's 
meditations. 

On leaving Cambridge, he visited Paris, from 
whence he was recalled on the sudden death of his 
father. '^ Being returned from travaile," says 
Dr. Rowley, " he applyed himself to the study of 
the common law, which he took upon him to be 
his profession; in which he obtained to great 
excellency, though he made that (as himself said) 
but as an accessory, and not as his principall study." 
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JBiit befoie betaking himself to this study he 
made an applioation :to government 'for an offiee. 
Sob claims were great; fant.he had Burieigh for on 
c^^nenty and was detfcated. He rose, however^ 
rapidly into busineBs, and had hopes, of being called 
within the bar; but here ako he was fmstratedby 
3urleigh. The jxith of ambition was of no easy 
ascent ; yet to- such talents andsych energy as his, 
few obstacles could be insuperable. *He waited. 

In 1593 he sat in paxMamentas member for 
Middlesex. He soon became distinguished as an 
orator and as a debater. We have tbe testimony of 
an admiiaUe judge :to assure us that Bacon's 
oratory was warthj of his other powers. Ben 
Jonson thus writes: ** There happened, in my 
tune, one noble speaker, who ^ foil of giimty in 
his speaking. His language, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever ^oke more neatly, more pjessly, more weigh- 
tily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in 
what he uttered. No member of his speech but 
consisted of his own graees. His hearers could not 
cough or look a«de £rom him without loas. He 
conmianded when he s^ke, and had ids judges 
angry or pleased at his ckonrotion.'^ 

Of his political bsariw Mr. Maeauky thus 
speaks : '^ Bacon tried to play a very difficult game 
in polities. He * wished to ioe .at* oncoa fiiYOurite at 
.court asd fopular with the milltitHde. H any 
'man couM horve succeeded' in this attempt, a man of 
. talents «0'rare, of judgments so prematurely lipe, of 
temper eo calm, and of manners so i^lausible, might 

* BenJonscm: Underwoods, In fke Discoveries, "Ben dilsa 
speaks «diiuciiigly andaffiectioDStely of hhn. 
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.have been expeeted .to sueeeed. Nor, imieed, did 
-he wholly &il. <Oiioe, however, heiindulged in a 
bufst of^triotism, wfaioh cost hhn a long .and 
bitter remorse, Aad ^'vrhich he mover ventured to 
repeat. The eoort .aaked for .hxge mbsidies and 
for speedy payment. The rremains of Bacon's 
speech breathe . all ithe jpirit of -the Long Porlia- 
iment. 

^^ The Queen and her . ministers resented tins 
outbreak cf, public spirit in the highest manner. 
The young patriot oondeaeended to make the most 
abject apologies. He abjured the Ijord Treasurer 
to show some favour to his poor servant and idly. 
He bemoaned hhnself '.to rthe <Lonl .Keeper, in a 
letter which may keep in eonaleoanee ;the most 
( unmanly of the episttes which .Gieero ^wrote .during 
his banishment. The lesson. was'not.tiirown.«wav. 
3aeon never ofoded^initfae sHme tnanaer again. 

It is here. that we beffin to^see^^ justiieation of 
the last epithet' in ;F^p& antithetical .description jof 
:£acon — 

*<The greatest, bri^test, meanest of mankuid." 

In the want of manliness, which made^ hhn abjure 
.his convictions ithen he found them ereatii^ dis- 
pleasure at court, ^wesce^a baasneaswkindred totthat 
iimmeasuxable bascness'twhieh^niiaJie him (nat sin^ply 
abjure, but. malignantly' tiia]i){devOn a fidlenfrkio^ ; 
and tbat which in > both instenaesigiwes this. baaencBS 
80 despicable ta • coiouc, 'is the ipaltiiness of .the 
emotive — ^the greatest hmui of hisagwa^Uing hiwraaul 
.for the smiles ofja court I 

It is sometimes said that wse .should .not dwell 

rupon the faults of great, men. {^tainiy we should 

.not dwell upon thmr ;fiuilt8 to tha^Kclusien of their 

great qualities. But if ever a striking lesson is to 
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be drawn from the examples of men, it is to be 
drawn from the examples of great men : perhaps 
the light of their glory may make the shadows 
deeper, but they thereby make them distincter. It 
is not pleasant to behold intellectual greatness 
allied to moral turpitude ; and in the case of an 
author, who has, perhaps, greatly assisted our 
mental culture, and for whom we feel a sort of 
reverential gratitude, it is peculiarly distressing. 
But we must not juggle with ourselves ; there is 
nothing but peril in shutting our eyes to the truth. 
Now what is the truth with respect to Bacon's 
conduct ? 

He had gained the affection of the daring, dash- 
ing, brilliant, high-spirited Earl of Essex. The 
ardent temperament of the young Earl showed itself 
in his uniform treatment of Bacon, no less clearly 
than in his reckless political career. It was no 
friendship contenting itself with words. When 
the office of Attomey-Greneral became vacant, 
Essex strove to secure it for his friend, declaring to 
Sir Robert Cecil, who relKised him, that he would 
^^ spend all his power, might, authority, and amity, 
and with tooth-and-nail procure the same against 
whomsoever." The office was, however, given to 
another. Essex then pressed the Queen to make 
Bacon Solicitor-General ; but after a contest of a 
year and a half he was again defeated. The Earl 
consoled himself and Bacon by presenting him with 
an estate near Twickenham worth two thousand 
pounds ; and presented it, as Bacon owned, ^^ with 
so kind and noble circumstance as the manner was 
worth more than the matter." 

«' While in this year, 1598, the Earl of Essex 
was preparing for the voyage,'' says Mr. Montagu, 
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<< Bacon communicated to him his intention of 
making a proposal of marriage to the Lady Hatton, 
the wealthy widow of Sir W. Hatton, and desired 
his lordship's interest in support of his pretensions." 
£ssex pleaded' his friend's cause with warmth. '* If 
she were my sister or my daughter," said he, ^^ I 
protest I would as confidently resolve to further it 
as I now persuade you." 

** The suit," says Mr. Macaulay, " happily for 
Bacon, was unsuccess^l. The lady, indeed, was 
kind to him in more ways than one. She rejected 
him, and she accepted, his enemy. She married that 
narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant. Sir Edward 
Coke, and did her best to make him as miserable as 
he deserved to be." 

Such had been the friendship of Essex for Bacon 
— a friendship ^^ destined to have a dark, a mourn- 
ful, a shameful end. The lamentable truth must 
be told. This friend — so loved, so trusted — bore 
a principal part in mining the Earl's fortunes, 
in shedding his blood, and in blackening his 
memory."* 

Bacon's conduct is without excuse ; but it is of a 
piece with what we noted before with respect to his 
repentant servility. Essex, from having been per- 
haps the foremost man in all England, was now on 
the eve of his disgrace, his rebellion, and his fear- 
ful end. For his conduct in Ireland he was about 
to answer. The Queen's &vour had departed from 
him. And what did Bacon? This part of the 
story has been so admirably narrated by Mr. 
Macaulay, that our readers cannot but be grateful 
to us for presenting it in his words : " We believe 

• Macaulay. 
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that Baeonfliocerely exerted hmuelf to serve Essea^ 
as •long as he tiiought he could serve Essex without. 

izijuring himself. He attempted to 

mediate between his Mood- and the Queen; and^. 
we believe, honestly employed all his addiBsa for 
that purpose. But^thotadL. winch, he had under^ 
taken. was- too difficult,. delicate^ and perilous, even 
for so wary and dexterous an agent*. He 'had to- 
manage two spirits equally proud, resentful,, and 
ungovernable.. At Essex House he had. to calm 
the rage of a young: hero,- incensed' fay nndtiplied 
wrongs- and' humiliatioBs ; and' then to- peas to. 
Whitehall for the purpose of- seotMng^ tine peefvish->- 
ness of a sovereign wliQse. temper, never.very> gentle, 
had been rendered morbidly irritable by declining 
health, and by long habit of listening to 'flattery, 
and. of exacting implicit obedience; B is-hard to 
serve tvmo masters^ Situated as; Bacon was, it was. 
searcely possible for^ him to shape his course so as 
not. to give one or both of Ins employers reason to 
complain. For a time he aetedaa fiurly as in cir<^ 
cumstances so embarrassing could reasonably be 
expected. At length he found that while he. was 
trying to prop the fortunes of another he was in. 
danger of shaking hii 0¥m. He had disobliged 
both parties whom he wished to reconcile. E^ax 
thought him wantii^: inizeal aa a friendr— Eliza- 
beth thought him wanting in duty as a subject* 
The Earl looked on him as a.spy of the Qjieen^ — 
the Qtieen^ .as a creature of- the Eaai. The recoa^ 
ciliation which he. had 'laboured to effect appeared 
utterly hopeless. A- thousand signs; legible to 
eyes far less keen tlian his, announced. that the &11 
of his patron was at hand. He shaped his course 
accordingly. When Essex< was brought before 
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tbe Couneir to answer fbr his eondiiet in Ireland,, 
SaooRy aftera.fidnt attempt' to. excuse himsel£ for 
taking' part against hia fvieBd,. submitted himself to 
ibe Qaeen!s* pieesucay and appeared at the bar ia 
CRipport of. the. charges.. Bat a. darker soaae waa 
beMndk. The . unhaiqpyi yovng nobleman, made 
xeddessby despair^ ventnxed oaa rash and criminal 
enterprise^ whdoh rendescdlnm. liable to thahighest' 
penalties of^tfae Iknr. 

What course waa Bacon to take ? This was one 
of those oonjanctmea wfaiob show whatt men are. 
To a*, high-minded man, wealth, power, court- 
fitvour, even pezBosial safety^ would have appeared 
of no account, when opposed* to fii^idship^ grati- 
tude, and honour. Suoba.man wouid have stood 
by the side of Essex at the trial^^-woald have 
^^ spent' all his power, might, authority,, and amity^' 
in soliciting a. mitigation: of the sentence — ^woidd 
have been a daily visitor at* the cell — would havo 
received the last injunctions^ and the last embrace 
<m the scafibld — ^would ha^e employed i^ the 
powers of his intdlect to» guard horn, insult the 
&me of his generous though erring friend. A^ 
oidinary mao would ndther hare incurred the 
danger of succouring Essex, nor the disgrace of 
assailing him^ Bacon did not even preserve neu^ 
trality: haappeared as counsel fi[>rthe prosecutioai 
In tluit situation he did not confine hima^ to what 
would have been amply sufficient to procure a ver* 
diet. He employed all his wit, his rhetoric, his 
learning — not to ensure comnctiouj for.thecircum* 
stances were such that conviction was inevitable — 
but to deprive the unhappy prisoner of all those 
excuses, which, though legally of no value, yet 
tended to diminish the moral guilt of the crime; 
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and which, therefore, though they could not justify 
the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might incline 
the Queen to grant a (Mirdon. The Earl urged as 
palliation of his frantic acts, that he was surrounded 
by powerful and inveterate enemies, that they had 
ruined his fortunes, that they sought his life, and 
that their persecutions had driven him to despair. 
This was true, and Bacon well knew it to be true. 
But he affected to treat it as an idle pretence. He 
compared Essex to Fisistratus, who by pretending 
to be in imminent danger of assassination, and by 
exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, had established 
tyranny at Athens. This was too much for the 
prisoner to bear. He interrupted his ungrateful 
friend to bid him quit the part of advocate — to come 
forward as a witness, and tell the lords whether in 
old times he, Francis Bacon, had not repeatedly 
asserted under his own hand the truth of what he 
now treated as idle pretexts. It is painful to go 
on with this lamentable story. Bacon returned a 
shuffling answer to the Earl's question ; and as if 
the allusion to Fisistratus were not sufficiently 
ofi'ensive, made another allusion still more unjusti- 
fiable. He compared Essex to Henry Duke of 
Guise, and the rash attempt in the city to the day 
of Barricades in Faris. Why Bacon had recourse 
to such a topic it is difficult to say. It was quite 
unnecessary for the purpose of obtaining a verdict. 
It was certain to produce a strong impression on 
the mind of the haughty and jealous princess on 
whose pleasure the Earl's fate depended." 

We venture to interrupt for a moment the narra- 
tive to attempt a solution of this problem of cha- 
racter, so strikingly presented to us. Why did 
Bacon overdo the part of an advocate ? The known 
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principles of human nature su^nest abundant causes. 
Firstly, it is the tendency of aST persons consciously 
doing a wrong to exaggerate the misdemeanours of 
those they are wronging. Secondly, Bacon having, 
in the very act of accusing 'his friend, abjured all 
ties of friendship and of gratitude, would naturally 
endeavour to screen the turpitude of his conduct 
behind the higher duties of justice and patriotism ; 
and thus, by making Essex worse, make the in- 
gratitude of Essex's friend appear less. The greater 
the crime of Essex, the smaller the expectation 
that his friends would espouse his cause. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the fsital step taken by Bacon 
was the first: accepting the office of counsel for 
the prosecution. Having once done that-— and 
done it from the paltriest motives of self-interest, 
not from a stem sense of justice, nor from a deep 
feeling of patriotism — ^all the rest of his conduct 
.was natural enough. Thirdly, we must also take 
into account the exaggeration into which a mind so 
subtle, so quick in perceiving analogies, and so 
xichly stored with examples, would inevitablj ,be 
led during any display of rhetoric, the more espe- 
cially when unrestrained by any moral delicacy or 
firmness. We all know how orators, warmed with 
their own efforts, are led away, and for a moment 
lose all command over thanselves, being then in a 
state of real ** enthusiasm," — and how in such a 
state their imaginations are kindled by a word, so 
that a metaphor has to them the force of a ^t, 
and analogies, however remote, are by the intensity 
of the momentary feeling seized upon as if they 
were demonstrative truths. This is a fact familiar 
to all. We have only to apply it to Bacon, who 
was a great orator, vain of his oratory ; and who 

VOL. III. c 
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in that particular instance had base, but strong*, 
motives for exaggerating the crime of the accused ; 
and ive shall then be at no loss to understand the 
criminating tendency of his speech, nor the allu- 
sions to Pisistratus and Henry of Guise.* With 
respect to these allusions also, any one familiar 
with his writings will be fully aware of the extreme 
fondness Bacon always exhibited for such analogies. 
Indeed one may say that the reliance on analogies 
was one of the most fruitful causes of his scientific 
and speculative errors. 

Moral cowardice, then, was the primary cause 
of Bacon's conduct. It made him desert h^ fallen 
friend ; and having deserted him, the rest of his 
conduct was but a consequence of his position, and 
his peculiar intellect. We do not say his conduct 
was defensible : far from it ; but it was intelli- 
gible. 

'* Essex was convicted," continues Mr. Macau- 
lay. '^ Bacon made no effort to save him, though 
the Queen's feelings were such that he might have 
pleaded his benefactor's cause, possibly with suc- 
cess, certainly without any serious danger to him- 
self, f The unhappy nobleman was executed. 

'^ It is a carionSi and we believe uxmoliced fiict that Bacon 
in the heydaj of iheir friendship once compared Essex to 
the Duke of Guise, though on a very different account. 
When the Earl presented him with the Twickenham estate. 
Bacon tells us that he likened him to the Duke of Guise, who 
was called the greatest nsurer in France, because he had 
turned all his estates into obligations : meaning that he had 
left himself nothing, but had only bouud numbers of persons 
to him. — 6ir Francis BctcoiCa Apology, 

t He must have been a bolder man than Bacon, who, 
after using all his eloquence to get the Earl convicted, and to 
show that he deserved no mercy, should have had the auda- 
city to plead for him ! 
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His £ite excited strong, perhaps unreasonable feel-» 
ings of compassion and indignation. The Queen 
was received by the citizens of London with gloomy 
looks and faint acclamations. She thought it ex- 
pedient to publish a vindication of her late pro- 
ceedings. The Mthless friend who had assisted 
in taking the Earl's life was now employed to 
murder the Earl's &me. He was accordingly se- 
lected to write ^ A Declaration of the Practices 
and Treasons attempted and committed by Robert 
Earl of Essex,* which was printed by authority. 
In the succeeding reign Bacon had not a word to 
say in defence of this performance — a performance 
abounding in expressions which no generous enemy 
would have employed respecting a man who had 
so dearly expiated his offences. His only excuse 
was that he wrote it by command — that he consi- 
dered himself as a mere secretary — that he had 
particular instructions as to the way in which he 
was to treat every part of his subject — and that, 
in £ict, he had furnished only the arrangement and 
the style." 

Any one who has looked into this ^^Declara- 
tion," will pronounce the charge of having written 
it in&my enough to be borne by one man. But 
although this ^^ Declaration" is as indefensible as 
the rest of his conduct — and his very feeble apo- 
logy, printed in his works, in no way absolves him 
—yet we cannot but regard it as what he was in 
some degree bound to perform. He had taken up 
the Queen's cause^ and assailed his friend. He 
could not now rei^se to justify the Queen and him- 
self. 

Yet Bacon has found apologists and eulogists* 
If any doubt exists in the minds of our readers, 

c 2 
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we refer tkenr to the pagm of Mr. Maeaslajv 
where every exense is exanuned and rduted wUh 
abuiiidaBt wk and legic;. 

From thk time Baeea's tetimefr coatiiwied to 
improTe.. On the aeeeaiiiQa of JaoMs ha wa» verjF 
fhvouiablj receiTed at Gourty and in 1607 he bft- 
came So&sitor^apcneiftl, and ht 1612 Attofnej* 
Gr«iml. How uuch of tUs finrour he owed to 
the evloipes of Jimoi m Hm ^ AdTanceneBt of. 
Leaoriiugv" wUeh waa pitbliahed ia 1605,. it would 
be<Hffiedtt to say ; but we may be sure that a kioe 
of Janei'a aehokrly faabitB eeofa aot have remained 
iasenfliUe to the tmiMccniifnt taltoata therda. dis- 
played. 

But good' Ibrtuoe had not laade him kis ef a. 
syeophent* The trial of Oliver St.. Johia^ aod above 
all, the disgracefiil pioeeedii^ uk the case of 
Peacham, esding with the? stiU more difigiaeeltd 
uBa of torture,, woidd hai^ bkeheaed the ikme of 
any one lese infiuness thaoi Baeoii. Mr. Basil 
Meatagtt, as nwial, defends hie bwaon these poists, 
and his critic in the Edinburgh Review triimb* 
phantly dcmdishes Ids affgiraienita. 

BeeoD had early p«ed^ved that ViUictfr would 
evottuaUy become the fitvouite ;, and while less 
discerning: courtiezs weze stiQ fiuwning upon So- 
merset, he &wiied upim Yillieis. His hopes w^e 
orownoi with saecess. Bvekiagham became what 
Essex had beea; and sooa proeured £br his friend 
the j&vours. of the Coert., In L616 Sir Franeift 
Baeon was swem of the Fiivy Gouneil ^ and in. 
Maieb 1617,. on the retiroDimt of Lord Brackley, 
was appointed Keeper of the Great Seal. His ad- 
ministration was anything but pure. He was the 
tool of Buckingham, who was altogether unscm- 
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puloBS. On his owa aooov&t, too, he aoeepted 
large proseatB from pencms engaged in Oiianeeiy 
suits. £Qb enemieB reekooed his gains da tins way 
at a fauDcbred Hnousand pounds t an innnense som 
in those days, and praiMbly exaggemted. Mean- 
wlule he continued pr osp erous. Bis woaks had 
spread his fiune throughout Europe. He had also 
been created Baron Veralam ; and subsequently 
Yisoount St Alfoan's. We have every reason to 
belieye that he valued this title higher ihsok that of 
the author of the InstaurcUio Magna ; but as lir. 
MaoBulay remarks, posterity, in defiance of Royal 
letters patent, has obstnMiitely raised tON degrade 
Francis Beoon into Yisoount ot Albaa*s. 

In the height of tMi pioqierkya terrilble reverse 
was at hand. He iras acoussd of oorruptton and 
is^ieached. Hjb remorse and dcgoc^n of miml 
were dreadlid. *" DuziBg several days he (remained 
ia his bed, refiuing to see any human being. He 
pBselonateiy told &s attendants to leave him — to 
ibrget hiaiH-<iever again to name his naase — ^never 
to remember tint there had been each a man in 
the irorU." The oharges against bom -were sach, 
that the long, iapotent to save him, advised Imn 
to {dead ^ilty« He 4Md m^ The sentence he 
]«eeived was severer a fine «f forty thovsaad 
pounds, and to be impiisenei in the Tbwer dnrii^ 
tiie icing's pleasure. He "was declared iacapalble <0f 
holdkig any oSee in the State, or of sittxag in 
PartiMwcmt, and was baniiied -^r fitfe from tiie 
verge of the Coort. 

This sentence was not executed. He was sent, 
indeed, to the Tower ; but at the end of the second 
day he was released. His £ne was remitted by the 
Cmm. He was sooa aUoFvod to pveseat 
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at Court ; and in 1624 the rest of hb sentence was 
remitted. He was at liberty to sit in the House 
of Lords, and was summoned to the next Parlia* 
ment. He did not, however, attend: age, in-> 
firmity, and let us hope, shame, prevented him. 

In his retirement he devoted himself to lite- 
rature; and amongst other works published his 
wonderful treatise De Augmentisy which, though 
only aii expansion of his ^^ Advancement of Learn- 
ing," is nevertheless to be regarded as a new 
.work.* 

^^ The great apostle of experimental philosophy,*' 
says Mr.Macaulay, ^^ was destined to be its martyr. 
It had occurred to him that snow might be used 
with advantage for the purpose of preventinp^ ani- 
mal substances from putrifying. On a very cold 
day, early in spring of the year 1626, he alighted 
from his coach near Highgate to try the experi-^ 
ment. He went into a cottage, bought a fowl, and 
with his own hands stuffed it with snow. While 
thus engaged, he felt a sudden chill, and was so 
much indisposed that it was impossible for him to 
return to Gray's Inn. After an illness of about a 
week, he expired on the morning of Easter-day, 
1626. His mind appears to have retained its 
fitrei^th and liveliness to the end. He did not 
forget the fowl which had caused his death. In 
the last letter that he ever wrote, with fingers 
which, as he said, could not steadily hold a pen, 
he did not omit to mention that the experiment of 
the snow had succeeded excellently weU." 

* " I find upon comparison that more than two-thirds of 
this treatise are a version, with slight interpolation or omis- 
sion, from the ' Advancement of lieaming/ the remainder 
being new matter." — Hallam, History of Literature of 
Europe, iii. p. 169. 
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Such was Francis Bacon the man. The picture 
is a painful one : the union of great intellect with 
moral baseness is one of the least pleasing, but 
most instructive examples of human character. 
We have witnessed Bacon's in&my: we are now 
to turn to his glory. For as the writer we have 
so often quoted, admirably observes, ^^ the differ* 
ence between the soaring angel and the creeping 
snake was but a type of the difference between 
Bacon the Philosopher, and Bacon the Attorney-* 
General — Bacon seeking for Truth and Bacon 
seeking for the Seals. Those who survey only one 
half of his character may speak of him with un- 
mixed admiration or with unmixed contempt. But 
those only judge of him correctly who take in at 
one view Bacon in speculation and Bacon in action. 
They will have no difficulty in comprehending 
how one and the same man should have been far 
before his age and £ir behind it — ^in one line the 
boldest and most useful of innovators, in another 
line the most obstinate champion of the foulest 
abuses. In his library all his rare powers were 
under the guidance of an honest ambition— of an 
enlarged philanthropy — of a sincere love of truth. 
There, no temptation drew him away from the 
right course. Thomas Aquinas could pay no 
fees — Duns Scotus could confer no peerages. The 
* JVIaster of Sentences' had no rich reversions in 
his giflt. Far different was the situation of the 
great philosopher when he came forth from his 
study and laboratory to mingle with the crowd 
which filled the galleries of Whitehall. In all 
that crowd there was no man equally qualified to 
render great and lasting services to mankind. But 
in all that crowd there was not a heart more set on 
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things which no man ought to suffer to be neces- 
sary to his happiness — on things which can often 
be obtained only by the sacrifice of honour and 
int^rity. To be the leader of the human race in 
tlie career of improvement-^to found on the ruins 
of ancient intellectual dynasties a more prosperous 
and a more enduring empire — ^to be revered to the 
latest generations as the most illustrious among the 
bene&ctors of niankind-^all this was within his 
reach. But all this availed him nothing while 
some quibbling special pleads was promoted be- 
fore him to the b^ieh — ^while some heavy country 
gentlenma took p«»ede»ce of him by ^t„e of 1 
purchased coronet — ^while some pander, happy in a 
&ir wife, could obtain a more cordial salute from 
Buddngham-^while some buffison, versed in all 
the latest scandal of the court, could draw a louder 
laugh from James." 

Bacon, when dyin^, did not disguise firom him- 
self the mournful fkct, that if he had thought pro- 
foundly be had acted unwortiiily. He Imew his 
baseness. He also knew his greatness; and he 
said ^^ for my name and memory I leave it to men's 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations and to 
the next s^." His ccmfidence was well placed. 
Leniently as we cannot but think him to have been 
treated by his contemporaries, posterity has been 
still more gracious ; and the reason is, as so feli- 
citously expressed by Mr. Macaulay, that [^ txau 
where we will, the trophies of that mighty' intel- 
lect are full in view. We are judging Manlius tn 
sight of the Capitol** 
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CHAPTER n^ 

B^coN is the Father of Ezpeiuneatal Philosophy. 
And why ? Was he the first great experimentalist ? 
Nb^ Was be the most successful experimentalist ? 
Ko. Was he the dlsco^erar of some of those giaeeH 
laws^ the application of whieh. is^ the oecupatioa of 
succeeding geaeratioiis — waa he a Copemieusy. a 
Galileo, a K^Her,, a. Tosdcelliy a E^urr^, or a 
Newton ? Nob 

Hie owes- hi& title ta hia Method. What that 
Method was, it is. enr purpose ta examine ; but 
before doing so it may be necesaaiy to consider air 
opinion, recently put fecth in a work of high autho-- 
rity^ which, i£ cozvect^ would reduce Bacon's meant 
to that of a mere littdrateur^ We are ^peaking of 
an opinion entertained by Dr. Whewell, and which 
may be said to fonxL the erkical basis of his **' His- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences^" It is this : — 

Afler a rapid review of Greek Physies, he comes 
to the question of the cause of &iluce« It is is^ 
deed ani interesting problem r Why did the Greeks 
fail in conatructing science upon a solid basis? 
Dt. Whewell first shows that the cause of &iluie 
was not neglest of fausU ;. next, that it was not dt^ 
fideney. of ideas : iad these two requisitea of science, 
facta and ideas, being &]filled,,it becomes a question 
why science was not solidly established. 

c 3 
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** We come back i^ain, therefore, to the ques- 
tion, What was the radical and £ital defect in the 
physical speculations of the Greek philosophical 
schools ? 

^' To this I answer : The defect was, that though 
they had in their possession fiicts and ideas, the 
ideas were riot appropriate to the facts. 

" The peculiar characters of scientific ideas, which 
I have endeavoured to express by speaking of them, 
as distinct and appropriate to the facts, must be 
more fully and formally set forth when we come 
to the philosophy of the subject. In the mean 
time the reader will probably have no difficulty in 
conceiving that for each class of facts there is some 
special set of ideas, by means of which the facts 
can be included in general scientific truths : and 
that these ideas, which may be thus termed appro^ 
priaie^ must be possessed with entire distinctness 
and clearness, in order that they may be success- 
fully applied. It was the want of such ideas hav- 
ing reference to material phenomena, which ren- 
dered ancient philosophers with very few exceptions 
helpless and unsuccessful speculators on physical 
subjects. 

^' This must be illustrated by one or two examples. 
One of the facts which Aristotle endeavours to 
explain is this : that when the sun^s light passes 
through a hole, whatever be the form of the hole, 
the bright image, if formed at any considerable dis- 
tance from the hole, is round, instead of imitating 
the figure of the hole, as shadows resemble their 
objects. We shall easily perceive this appearance 
to be a necessary consequence of the circular figure 
of the sun, if we conceive light to be dififused froni 
the luminary by means of straight rays proceedingi^ 
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from every point. But instead of this appropriate 
idea of rays, Aristotle attempts to explain the fact 
by saying that the sun's light has a circular nature, 
which it always tends to manifest. And this vague 
and loose conception of a circular qtialitt/j employed 
instead of the distinct conception of rays, which is 
really applicable, prevented Aristotle from giving 
a true account even of this very simple optical 
phenomenon." * 

With all due submission to Dr. Whewell we 
must say that this explanation seems to us nothing 
more than answering the question by the question 
itself, put in another form. It is simply saying 
that the Greeks &iled in their attempts to con- 
struct science because they had not fit scientific 
ideas ; that they could not correctly explain 
phenomena, because they were not in possession of 
the correct explanations* This looks very like a 
truism. 

The question was not, Had the Greeks appro- 
priate (true) ideas ? The fact that they had not 
such ideas was apparent in their failure. The 
question asked by Dr. Whewell himself was, What 
was the cause of their failure ? And it will be 
readily admitted that no explanation of a cause 
can be given by simply stating, in a circumlocu* 
tory manner, the very fact to be explained. 

Can we have misunderstood Dr. Whewell? 
Scarcely ; his language is plain and decisive ; the 
only possible ambiguity must be in the phrase 
*' appropriate ideas." In his subsequent work 
* The PhDosophy of the Inductive Sciences,' he is 
at some pains to explain what he understands by 
the phrase. He says very justly that '^ no genuine 
' Hist, of Ind. Sciences/ i. p. 79. 
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advaaoe could emer he obtaitied in medumiCB by 
applying 4o iiie subjects Ite IdesB (^ iqpaoe and 
time soBtelyx x» ad^miee in ^emistiy by the n^e 
of tnene meckanieal coaoepdMui : no diseoTery in 
pfayfflcJngy by xekakag hitito to mere cbfflnirAl 
iiud ■techmical priacipibs/' ink is^ry tnie,aiKi 
adapted to liis pwfNase; ^M;djaes iiot, weimegiae, 
in any way bear ant iw-pievioiis xenB8Kksf>n <jbeek 
philosophy. 

In tbe ifint place, it is by no means tiine that the 
Gv&eSa mboays applied *^ ina^pvofixiate idens," evea 
whsti in error. Tbeir genuBB^otioDs were too 
iiasly, and liere mainhr was ^Am CBose of their er- 
T0Z8.* In tbeieeood plaBe, ine kave st^ to karn die 
renuom wlitcfa camsed tbem to wgtplj jnaf^opnate 
ideas, if we imwdd learn the tsawe 4>f thdr failure. 
Mm tof i«0t iatdiec^Hal paw«n ttl in disoendi^ 
the veai ^onaee^ons of pkeBemeaa. The ifiiestioti 
is, why did they feil ? 

TIte ^GceiAcs £dled, ine l)dtevie, because they 
eomgistyadse o^ise^ and «nployed a ,/aJ!«e mtltkod ; 
because 4b^ made seLenoea pert of mstaphysicB ; 
and wJwB pmeiiiii^ araeeee for seieiaee** eaiie, they 
lempSoyed a wrong metlKKl. They did not acqidre 
-^ appropriate ideaB,** becaase tcmk smeh 1%'ecfir, 
and wM muh u miMfod, tlwy cmdd mat aeqidre 

* Since writing this w£ have xead the foHowiiig confimi- 
vtion by Dr. WhewelTs reviewer : — ^ Aristotle gives no smch 
iBxplanettion w lAxst icitnch u asdfbed ^ hinu He nerer 
BMBBi&sBaB Ike dro i d a i ' iMtare of llieMBi's li^bt ; md he gives 
m teKphuwtioii «f ihe iikeninDenon miaoh it is mmaaiSest Mr. 
W. «onld jootlunre j^eii, and whidk vronld not have done 
discredit to "Newton himsel£ Aristotle not only applies the 
mppropriate idea of rectilinear ra^s, but he does mach more, 
he prmies lliat the pheiRmienoa is not deduciMe from Hiis 
idea.'' — £din, j?er« Jan. 1M2. 
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them. And the few scientific ideas they did ac- 
quire were due either to mathematics or to an 
empirical, consequently an unscientific^ method. 

This answer b no novelty of ours ; it is that 
which the best thinkers haw ^yen; it is that 
which a careful inspection of ancient theories must 
at once suggest. If it be oorrcict, we shall easily 
i assign to £icon his historical position ; if it be in- 

oonwet, afnd if Dr. Wliewell -s opinion be accepted. 
It will be difficult to say what place Baoon £lls in 
the history of sciences he oertaiisdy did sot leave 
manycind a 'rich inheiitaiiee t>f ^ appropriate ideas ;" 
but h& left aiaiikiiid the rich inheiataaoe of a 
method '^ that being by these our aids <and appli- 
aaoes freed and defended fipora waiidecings aind im- 
pediments, fflien may lend tlieir hands also to the 
labours which remain to he performed.'' He did 
not teach men appfopnate nleafi, but he taught 
them hmv they might aoquiie them. 
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CHAPTEB III. 



bacon's method. 



This chapter will be purely expository; and as 
the exposition of Bacon's method has been given 
by Professor Playfair, in his ** Dissertation on the 
Progress of Physical Science," so clearly and so 
fully as to leave nothing to desire, we shall simply 
abridge it 

Before laying down the rules of his method 
Bacon proceeds to enumerate the causes of error — 
the IdoUy as he terms them, in his figurative 
language, or false divinities to which the mind had 
so long been accustomed to bow.* He considered 
this enumeration as the more necessary, that the 
same idols were likely to return, even after the 
reformation of science. 

These idols he divides into four classes, viz. : — 

Idola Tribus . • . Idols of the Tribe. 

Specus . . . of the Den. 

Fori .... of the Forum. 

Theatri . . . of the Theatre. 

1. The Idols of the Tribe are the causes of 
error founded on human nature in general. " The 
mind," he observes, " is not like a plane mirror, 

* Mr. Hallam was the first to point ont the mistake which 
all modem writers have made respecting the meaning of 
the word Idol, as used by Bacon ; which does not mean idoU 
"bvXfahe appearance (ctSwXoK). See the passage in Hallam's 
Lit. of Europe^ vol. iii. pp. 194-6. 
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yfliich reflects the images of things exactly as they 
are ; it is like a mirror of an uneven sur&ce, which 
combines its own figure with the figures of the 
objects it represents." 

Among the idols of this class we may reckon 
the propensity which there is in all men to find a 
greater degree of order, simplicity, and regularity, 
than is actually indicated by observation. Thus 
as soon as men perceived the orbits of the planets 
to return into themselves, they immediately sup- 
posed them to be perfect circles, and the motion 
in those circles to be uniform ; and to these hypo- 
theses the astronomers and mathematicians of all 
antiquity laboured incessantly to reconcile their 
observations. 

The propensity which Bacon has here charac- 
terized may be called the spirit of si/stem, 

2, The Idoh of the Den are those which spring 
from the peculmr character of the individual. 
Besides the causes of error conunon to all mankind, 
each individual has his own dark cavern, or den, 
into which the light is imperfectly admitted, and 
in the obscurity of which a tutelary idol lurks, at 
whose shrine the truth is often sacrificed. 

Some minds are best adapted to mark the dif- 
ferences of things, others to catch at the resem- 
blances of things. Steady and profound under- 
standings are disposed to attend carefully, to 
proceed slowly, and to examine the most minute 
differences; while those that are sublime and ac- 
tive are ready to lay hold of the slightest resem- 
blances. Each of these easily runs into excess ; 
the one by catching continually at distinctions, the 
other at affinities. 

3. The Idols of the Forum are those which arise 
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out of the intercouae of soekty^ and those also 
which acise firom Lmguagcu 

M«i believe that their, thmighte govern their 
words ; but it also happens by a eertain kiad oi 
reaction that their words frequently govern their 
thoughts. This is the: more pendeious that words 
being generally the work of the multitude divide 
things according to the liaes^ most, conspicuous to 
vulgar apprehensions., nenco when words aare ex- 
amined, few instances are Ibond in which, if ai all 
abstract^, they convey ideas toleiably precise and 
defined. 

4» The Idohofthe 7%calr&aca the deceptions 
which have arisen £rom. the dogviaa of difSerent 
schools. 

As many systems aa existed^so many representa- 
tions of imaginary worlds had been brought upon 
the stage. Hence the name' of Idola The<aru 
They do not enter the mind impeseeptibly like the 
other three ;. sl man must labour to acquire them, 
and they are often the result of great leaxming and 
study. 

AAer these preliminary discussions Baeon pro- 
ceeds in the Second Book of his Organum to da- 
£icribe and exemplify the natuse of induction* 

The first object must he to pr^^are a history of 
the phenomena to be explakied, iht all their fn(M&- 
Jications <md varieties. This^ history is to cohb- 
prehend notonly all such factftas spontaneously dfer 
themselves,, but all the experiments instituted for 
the sake of discovery or for any of the purposes of the 
useful arts. It ought to be composed with great 
care; the &ct9 accurately related and distinctl^r 
arranged ; their authenticity diligently examined ; 
tiiose that rest on doubtful evidence though not 
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Rejected, yet noted as uacertam, with the grounds of 
the judgment so fonned. This last is very neces- 
sary, for fiicts often appear incredible only because 
we are ill-infi>nned» and oease to appear marrel- 
lons when our knowledge is further CKtended. 
This xeeord of fiicts is Natural Hutory. 

The Natural History bdag prepared of any 
dass of phenomena, the next object is to discover, 
by a companion of the different &cls, the cause of 
these phenomena, or, as Baoon calls it, the form. 
The form of any quality in a body is something 
convertible with that quality; that is» where it 
exists the quality exists: thus if transparency in 
bodies be the thing inquired after, the form of it 
is something found wherever there is transparency. 
Thus form differs from cause in this* only: we 
call it form or essence when the effect is a per- 
manent quality ; we call it cauae when the effect is 
a change or an event. 

Two other objects, subordinate to forms^ but 
often essential to the knowledge of them, are also 
occasionally subjects of investigation. These are 
the latent process, laiens proeeisus ; and the latent 
schematism, laiems schemaiiemut. The former is 
Ae secret and invisible progress by which sensible 
changes are brought about, and seems in Bacon's 
acceptation to involve the {ndnciple suee called 
the laiw of caatmu^, according to which no 
change however small can be effected but in time. 
To know the reUtien between the time and the 
diai^ effected in it would be to have a perfect 
knowledge of the latent process. In the firing of 
a cannon, for example, the succession of events 
during the short interval between the application 
of the match and the expulsion of the ball, consti- 
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tutes a latent process of a very remarkable and 
complicated nature, whicli, however, we can now 
trace with some degree of accuracy* 

The latent schematism is that invisible structure 
of bodies on which so many of their properties 
depend. When we inquire into the constitution 
of crystals, or into the internal structure of plants, 
&c., we are examining into the latent schematuon. 

In order to inquire into the form of anything by 
induction, having brought together all the facts, 
we are to begin with considering what things are 
ther^y excluded from the number of possible 
forms. This conclusion is the first part of the 
process of induction. Thus if we are inquiring 
into the quality which is the cause of transparency 
in bodies ; from the fact that the diamond is trans- 
parent, we immediately exclude rarity or porosity 
as well as fluidity from these causes, the diamond 
being a very solid and dense body. 

Negative instances, or those where the form is 
wanting to be also collected. 

That glass when pounded is not transparent is a 
negative fact when the form of transparency is 
inquired into ; also that collections of vapours have 
nqt transparency. The facts thus collected, botii 
negative and affirmative, should, for the sake of 
reference, be reduced to tables. 

Bacon exemplifies his method on the subj^t of 
Heat; and though his collection of facts be im- 
perfect, his method of treating them is extremely 
judicious,* and the whole disquisition highly in-* 
teresting. 

* A different opinion from that of Prof. Playfeir respect- 
ing this investigation vlll be hereafter quoted from John 
Mili. 
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After a great many exclusions have been made, 
and left but few principles common to every case, 
one of these is to be assumed as the cause ; and by 
reasoning from it synthetically we are to try if it 
will account for the phenomena. So necessary did 
this exclusive process appear to Bacon that he 
says, '^ It may perhaps be competent to angels or 
superior intelligences to determine the form or 
essence directly, by affirmations ftom the first con- 
sideration of the subject ; but it is certainly be- 
yond the power of man, to whom it is only given 
to proceed at first by negatives, and in the last place 
to end in aMrmativeSj after the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

There is, however, great difference in the value 
of £icts. Some of them show the thing sought for 
in the highest degree, some in the lowest ; some 
exhibit it simple and uncombined, in others it ap- 
pears conftused with a variety of circumstances. 
Some &cts are easily interpreted, others are very 
obscure, and are understood only in consequence 
of the light thrown on them by the fi)rmer. This 
led Bacon to his consideration of Prerogative 
Instancesy or the comparative value of facts* as 
mguis of discovery* He enumerates twentynseven 
dinerent species; but we must content ourselves 
with giving only the most important. 

I. jnstantuB solitarue: which are either ex<* 
' aniples of the same quality existing in two bodies 
otherwise different, or of a quality differing in two 
bodies otherwise the same. In the first instance 
the bodies differ in all things but one; in the 
-second they agree in all but one. Thus if the 
cause or form of colour be inquired into, instantuB 
solitaruB are found in crystsds, prisms, drops of 
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dew, wiiich oecasionallj eshifatt eidour, and yet 
have nothing in ooatmoa with the Atones, flowera, 
and metals which possess eoloiir permaiiently-, ex- 
cept the ooloar itselfl Henee JBaoon eoncludes 
that ooloar is notbiog dse than a modifieatk>n of 
the lays of light produced in the first case by the 
differ^t degrees of inoidenoe ; and second by the 
texture or coDstitotion of the surfiu» of bodies. 
He may be considered as veanf jfortunate in fixing 
on these examples, for it was by means of them 
that Newton afterwards £>und out the compositicm 
oflight. 

II. The i$utanius mignmtet odiibit some pro- 
perty of the body passing from one condition to 
another, either £rom less to greater or from greater 
to less ; arriiring nearer perfection in the fir^ case, 
or verging towuds extinction in the second. 

Suppose the thing inqoiied into were the cause of 
whitenen in bodies ; an mstaniUa migrans is found 
in glass, whidbi entire is colourless, but pulverized 
becomes white. The same is the case with water 
unbroken or dashed into foam. 

IIL The ifuianiiiB ggUnnw e aie the &cts which 
show some partieular piopeity in its highest state 
of power aBd «wigy, when it is either freed froni 
impedimimts which nsualiy cQuntecmet it, or is 
itself of such fme as entirely to repress those im- 
pediments. 

If the weight of air were inquired Into, the 
Tomeellian experiment, or the barometer, affiirds 
an Qttemtive instance^ where the drcumstanoe which 
conceals the weight of the atmosphere in common 
cases, naiaely, the piessuxe of it in all directions^ 
beii^ entirdy removed, that weight produces its 
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Ml effecti and sustakia the whc^e cdulnii of meir- 
casym the tube. 

lY » The inUances called tmahgoma gc panaild 
cunnfit of fftcts between which a leamihlance or 
analogj- is viable in some putkulany notwith^ 
standing great diversity in all the rest. Such are 
the telescope and microscope compared to the eye. 
It was the experiment of the camera obscura wliich 
led to the discovery of the formation of images of 
external objects in the bottom of the eye by the 
action of the crystalline lens, and other humours 
of which the eye is formed. 

y. IristantuB comitatus: examples of certain 
qualities which always accompany one another. 
Such are flame and heat — flame being always ac- 
companied by heat, and the same degree of heat 
in a given s*ibstance being always accompanied 
with flame. 

Hostile instances, or those of perpetual separa- 
tion, are the reverse of the former. Thus tran- 
sparency and malleability in solids are never com- 
bined. 

VI. The instantia cruets. When in any in- 
vestigation the understanding is placed in equili- 
brio, as it were, between two or more causes, each 
of which accounts equally well for the appearances, 
as far as they are known, nothing remains to be 
done, but to look out for a fiict which can be ex- 
plained by one of these causes and not by the 
other. Such &cts perform the oflice of a cross, 
erected at the separation of two roads, to direct the 
traveller which to take : hence called crticial in" 
stances. 

The eocperimentum crucis is of such weight in 
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matters of induction, that in all those branches o^ 
science where it cannot be resorted to (the cir^ 
cumstance of an experiment being out of our 
power and incapable of being varied at pleasure) 
there is often a great want of conclusive evidence. 
Such are the leading points of Bacon's analysis 
of the Inductive Method. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SFIBIT OF BACON*S WOBKS. 

Fbom the forgoing exposition it will be seen that 
Bacon's method was not a vague formula, but a 
system of specific rules. He did not content him- 
self with telling men to make observations and ex- 
periments : he told them how observations and ex- 
periments ought to be made. He did not content 
himself with stating the proper method of investi- 
gation to be that of induetion founded upon facts i 
he distinguished proper from improper inductions — 
the " interrog-ation from the "anticipation** of 
Nature. 

He did this, and he did more. His method may 
be said to have two parts : the one, that precise 
system of rules just spoken of; the other, that wise 
and pre-eminently scientific spirit which breathes 
through his works. This latter has given us those 
wise and weighty aphorisms which form perpetual 
texts for phUosophical writers. It is this, more 
than his rules, which reveals to us the magnificence 
and profundity of his views. It is this which shows. 
us how completely he saw through the false methods 
of his day, and how justly he is entitled the father 
of positive science. 

These aphorisms form, as we have said, perpe- 
tual texts. They are quoted on all occasions in 
which method is treated of by scientific men. We 
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cannot, however, resist quoting a half-dozen of 
them here, because of their exceeding value, and 
of their fitness as illustrations of his greatness : — 

I. Man, the minister and interpreter of Nature, 
can act and understand in as &r as he has, either 
in fact or in thought, observed the order of Nature ; 
more he can neither know nor do. 

II. The real cause and root of almost all the 
evils in science is this: tkaiy falsely magnifying 
cmd extolling the powers of the mind^ we seek not 
its real helps. 

lU. There are two ways of searching after and 
discovering truth : the one, from sense and parti- 
culars, rises directly to the most general axioms, 
and resting upon these principles, and their un- 
shaken truth, finds out intermediate axioms, and 
this is the method in use; but the other raises 
axioms from sense and particulars by a continued 
and gradncd ascent^ till at last it arrives at the 
most general axioms, which is the true way, but 
hitherto untried. 

IV. The understanding, when left to itself, takes 
the first of these ways, for the mind delights in 
springing tqt to the most general axioms^ that it 
may find rest ; but after a short stay there, it dis* 
dains eocperienee^ and these mischief are at length 
increased by logic for the ostentation of disputes. 

y. The natural human reasoning we, for the 
tsake of clearness, call the anticipation of nature, as 
being a rash and hasty thing ; and the reason duly 
exercised upon objects, we call the interpretation 
of nature. 

YI. It is false to assert that human sense is the 
measure of things, since all perceptions, both of 
sense and mind, are toith relation to man, and not 
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mth relation to the universe;* but the human 
understanding, is like an unequal mirror to the rayis 
of things, which, mixing its own nature with the 
nature of things, distorts and perverts them. 

We need only consider these half-dozen aphorisms 
to see the positive tendency of his speculations ; but 
the greater the attention we bestow on his writings, 
the more is this fiict pressed on our notice. This 
indeed is the scope of his writings. His mind was 
averse to all metaphysics. Neither the ingenuities 
of logicieuis, nor the passionate earnestness of theo- 
logians, in that age of logicians and theologians, 
could lure him from his path. ** He lived in an 
age," says Mr. Macaulay, " in which disputes on 
the most subtle points of divinity excited an intense 
interest throughout Europe, and nowhere more 
than in England. He was placed in the very thick 
of the conflict. He was in power at the time of 
the Synod of Dort ; and must for months have been 
daily deafened with talk about election, reproba- 
tion, and final perseverance; yet we do not re- 
member a line in his works from which it can be 
inferred that he was either a Calvinist or an Ar- 
minian. While the world was resounding wi^h the 
noise of a disputatious theology and a disputatious 
philosophy, the Baconian school, like AUworthy 
seated between Thwackum and Square, preserved a 
calm neutrality, half scornful, half benevolent, and 
content with adding to the sum of practical good, 
left the war of words to those who liked it." 

It may not at once be apparent how eminently 
scientific a spirit is shown in Bacon's separation of 

* This is Dr. Shaw's translation. The original is ** sunt 
ex analogia hominisy non ex analogia uniTersi," -which is 
intelligible and expressive enough, hut difficult to render* 

VOL. III. D 
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sci^ice from theology ; but a slight retlectioQ will 
convince us that at such an epoch such a concep- 
tion was wonderfol. The persecution of Galileo 
by the Church, and his recantation, were fresh in 
every one's memory, and are sufficient to show that 
religion was still considered the arbiter of philo- 
sophy and science ; nor is this notion yet extinct. 
The objections raised against the geologists still 
operate as a powerful obstacle to the universal 
acceptation of the science ; and only a few years 
ago Mr. Crosse's celebrated experiments on the 
production of insects by means of electricity were 
endeavoured to be put down by the assertion that 
they '' led to Atheism." As long as men will not 
understand the distinction between £3iith and rea- 
son — between religion and science — ^such objections 
will always be made ; but Bacon clearly saw this 
distinction, and one great aim of his method was to 
enforce it. 

But he did not merely separate himself from the 
metaphysicians : this was but one step towards 
positivism. He took the other and &r greater step 
when he so emphatically proclaimed that physics 
was '^ the mother of all the sciences." That this 
was greatly in advance of his age may be gathered 
from the fact of its to this day remaining a heresy ; 
and that in spite of Dr. Arnott, Auguste Comte, 
and John Mill, the notion of morals and politics 
having the same methods, and being susceptible of 
the same treatment as physics, is looked upon as 
£inciful, if not absurd. 

Now let us listen to Bacon. Speaking of the 
causes of errors in preceding philosophers, he says, 
^^ A second cause of very great moment is that 
through all those ages wherein men of genius and 
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learning principally or even moderately flourished, 
the smallest part of human industry has been spent 
upon natural philosophy, though this ought to be 
esteemed as the great mother of the sciences ; for 
all the rest, if torn from this root, may perhaps be 
polished and formed for use, but can receive little 
increase 

" But let none expect any great promotion of 
the sciences, especially in their effective part, unless 
natural philosophy be drawn out to partictdar sci- 
ences ; and agtxin, unless these particular sciences 
be brought bach again to natural philosophy. 
From this defect it is that astronomy, optics, music, 
many mechanic arts, and, what seems stranger, 
even moral and dvil philosophy^ and logiCy rise 
but little above their foundations, and only skim 
over the varieties and surfaces of things, viz., be- 
cause, after these particular sciences are formed 
and divided off, they are no longer nourished by 
natural philosophy, which might give them strength 
and increase ; and therefore no wonder if the 
sciences thrive not, when separated from their 
roots."* 

It was in consequence of his having so profoundly 
penetrated the very nkture of science that Bacon 
was able " to lay down the rules for the conduct 
of experimental inquiries, before any such inquiries 
had yet been instituted. The power and compass 
of a mind which could form such a plan before- 
hand, and trace not merely the .outline but many 
of the most minute ramifications of sciences which 
did not yet exist, must be an object of admiration 
to all succeeding ages."t 

* * Nov. Org,/ I. Aph. 79, 80. f Playftilr. 
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In his separation of science from metaphysics 
and theology, and in his conception of physics as 
the mother of all the sciences, we see the eminently 
positive spirit of his works ; and this makes him so 
entirely a modem. He was indeed thoroughly 
opposed to antiquity, and was the first to expose 
the fallacy of a supposed debt of reverence. " The 
opinion which men entertain of antiquity is a very 
idle thing," said he, ^' and almost incongruous to 
the word ; for the old age and length of days of the 
world should in reality be accounted antiquity; 
and ought to be attributed to our own times, not to 
the youth of the world which it enjoyed among the 
ancients, for that age, though with respect to us it 
be ancient and greater, yet with regard to the 
world it was new and less." 

The reader can now scarcely entertain a doubt 
of Bacon's claim to the title of Father of Experi- 
mental Philosophy ; but while endeavouring to in- 
dicate the spirit of his works we must endeavour 
also to show that this spirit was new at that time- 
that it was radically opposed to the spirit which 
animated earlier speculators. 

What was the error of the ancients ? We before 
declared that error to be the pursuit of an object 
impossible to attain : a knowledge of things in them" 
selves, and of course beyond the sphere of human 
apprehension. And when they made scientific 
investigations, they were guided by a false method. 

Bacon understood this well. He bore testimony 
to the genius of several of the ancients, while he 
declared that their genius availed them nothing, 
because wrongly employed ; adding, in his usual 
manner, ^' a cripple in the right way may beat a 
racer in the wrong one# ]^ay, the fleeter the 
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racer is, who has once missed his way, the farther 
he leaves Jt behind.*' " We have an example," he 
says, ^' in Aristotle, who corrupted natural philo- 
sophy with Logic, . . . being all along more 
solicitous how men might defend themselves by 
answers, and advance something that should be 
positive in words^ than to come at the inward truth 
of nature, . • . It is true his books of animals, 
problems, and other pieces, make frequent use of 
experiments ; but then he first pronounced without 
their assistance, and did not duly consult experi- 
ence in forming his d^rees and axioms ; but after 
he had passed judgment according to his own 
humour, he winds experience round, and leads her 

captive to his own opinions Another 

gr^t reason of the slow progress of the sciences is 
this: that it is impossible to proceed well in a 
course where the end is not rightly fixed and de- 
fined. Now the true and genuine end of the 
sciences is no other than to enrich human life with 
new inventions and new powers. . . . Fruits 
and discoveries of works are as the vouchers and 
securities for the truth of philosophies. But from 
the philosophies of the Greeks, and their descents 
through particular sciences, now for the space of 
so many years scarce a single experiment can be 
produced tending to accommodate or improve the 
state of man, that may be justly attributed to the 
speculations and doctrines of their philosophy. . . . 
Therefore, since the end of the sciences has not 
hitherto been well defined by any one, we need not 
wonder if men have erred and wandered in the 
things subservient to the proper end. Again, if 
this end had been rightly proposed, yet men have 
chosen a very wrong and impassable way to prO' 
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I ceed in. And it may strike any one with astonish- 
ment who duly considers it, that no mortal should 
hitherto have taken care to open and prepare 
a way for the human understanding ^ from sense 
and a well-conducted experience; but that all 
things should be lefl either to the darkness of 
tradition, the giddy agitation and whirlwind of 
argument, or else to the uncertain waves of acci- 
dent, or a vague and uninformed experience. Let 
any one soberly consider what the way is which 
men have accustomed themselves to, in the in* 
quiry and discovery of anything, and h AuU doubt- 
less find that the manner of invention most com- 
monly used is simple and unartful : or on no other 
than this, viz. : when a person goes upon an in- 
quiry, in the first place he searches out and peruses 
what has been said upon it by others ; in the next 
place, adds his own thoughts thereto ; ^d lastly, 
with great struggle of the mind, solicits and 
invokes, as it were, his own spirit to deliver him 
oracles : which is a method entirely destitute of 
foundation, and rolls wholly upon opinions. Others 
may call in the assistance of logic ; but this is only 
a nominal assistance, for logic does not discover 
the principles and capital axioms upon which ans 
are built, but only such as seem agreeable thereto ; 
and when men are curious and earnest with it, 
to procure proo&, and discover principles or first 
axioms, it refers them to &ith, or puts them off 
with this trite and common answer — that every 
artist must be believed in his own art." 

Dugald Stewart * well says, ^' that the idea of the 
object of physical science (which may be justly 

* In the excellent chapter on Indnction, <Philo6. of 
Mind/ vol. ii. chap. iv« sect 1. 
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regarded as the groundwork of Bacon's Novum 
Organum) differs essentially from what was enter- 
tained by the ancients, according to whom * Philo- 
sophy is the science of catisesJ If indeed by causes 
they had meant merely the constant forerunners 
or antecedents of events, the definition would have 
coincided nearly with the statement which I have 
given. But it is evident that by causes they meant 
such antecedents as were necessarily connected 
with the effects, and from the knowledge of which 
the effects might be foreseen and demonstrated. 
And it was owing to this confusion of the proper 
objects of physics and metaphysics that, neglecting 
the observation of facts exposed to the examination 
of their senses^ they vainly attempted, by syntheti- 
cal reasonings to deduce as necessary consequences 
£lkn their supposed causes the phenomena and 
laws of nature." 

Dugald Stewart also quotes Aristotle's express 
declaration that to know the physical cause is also 
to know the efficient cause; and observes, that 
from this disposition to confound efficient with 
physical causes may be traced the greater part of 
the theories recorded in the history of philosophy. 
It is this which has given rise to the attempts, 
both in ancient and modern times, to account for 
all the phenomena of moving bodies by impulse ; 
and it is this also which has suggested the simpler 
expedient of explaining them by the agency of 
minds united with the particles of matter. To 
this last class of theories may also be referred the 
explanations of physical phenomena by such causes 
as sympathies, antipathies, nature's horror of a 
yacuum, &c., and other phrases borrowed by ana- 
logy firom the attributes of animated beings. 
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It was Bacon's constant endeavour, as it has 
been his enduring fame, to teach men the real 
object of science and the scope of their &culties ; 
and to furnish them with a proper method whereon 
these Acuities might be successfully employed. 

He thus not only stands clearly out in history as 
the exponent of the long-agitated antagonism to 
all the ancient and scholastic thinkers, but also as 
the exponent of the rapidly increasing tendency 
towards positive science. 

He is essentially modem. All his predecessors, 
even in their boldest attacks upon ancient philo- 
sophy, were themselves closely allied to the spirit 
of that which they opposed. Ramus is the child 
of Aristotle, though he raised his hand against his 
father. But Bacon was modem in culture, in 
object, and in method. He attacked the anci^it 
philosophy without having thoroughly understood 
it : he attacked it because he saw that a method 
which conducted great intelligences to such absurd 
conclusions as those then in vogue must necessarily 
be false. 

" Whence can arise," he asks, " such vague- 
ness and sterility in all the physical systems whicb 
have hitherto existed in the world? It is not 
certainly from any thing in nature itself ; for the 
sieadmess and regularity of the laws by which it is 
governed clearly mark them out as objects of pre» 
cise and certain knowledge, 

" Neither can it arise from any want of ability in 
those who have pursued such inquiries, many of 
whom have been men of the highest talent and 
genius of the ages in which they lived ; and it can 
therefore arise from nothing else but the perverse- 
ness and insufficiency of the methods which have 
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been pursued. Men have sought to make a world 
fix>m their own conceptions, and to draw from their 
own minds all the materials which they employed ; 
but if, instead of doing so, they had consulted ex- 
perience and observation, they would have had 
fiicts and not opinions to reason about, and might 
have ultimately arrived at the knowledge of the 
laws which govern the material world. 

'^ As things are at present conducted a sudden 
transition is made from sensible objects and parti- 
cular iacts to general propositions y which are ac" 
counted principles^ and round which, as round so 
many fixed poles, disputation and ailment con- 
tinually revolve. From the propositions thus 
hastily assumed all things are derived by a pro^ 
cess compendious and precipittxtey ill suited to dis- 
Avery, but wonderfully accommodated to debate. 

" The way that promises success is the reverse of 
this. It requires tliat we should generalize slowly ^ 
going from particular things to those that are but 
one step more general; from those to others of 
still greater extent^ and so on to such as are uni^ 
versed. By such means we may hope to arrive at 
-principles not vag^e and obscure, but luminous and 
well defined, such as Nature heriself will not refuse 
to acknowledge." 

In this pregnant passage he has clearly enough 
pointed out the position which his philosophy was 
to occupy. Many other philosophers, as Professdr 
M|icvey Napier remarks, ^' both ancient and modern, 
had* referred to observation and experiment in a 
cursory way, as furnishing the materials of physical 
knowledge ; but no one before him had attempted 
to systematize the true method of discovery ; or to 
prove that the inductive is the only method by 

d3 
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which the genuine office of philosophy can be exer- 
cised, and its genuine ends accomplished. It has 
sometimes been stated that Galileo was, at least, in 
an equal degree with Bacon, the iather of the 
Inductive Logic ; but it would be more correct to 
say that his discoveries &rnished some fortunate 
illustrations of its principles. To explain these 
principles was no object of his ; nor does he mani- 
fest any great anxiety to recommend their adoption 
with a view to the general improvement of science. 
The Aristotelian disputant, in his celebrated 2>ta- 
logttes, is made frequently to appeal to observation 
and experiment ; but the intwlocutor through 
whom Galileo himself speaks, nowhere takes occa- 
sion to distinguish between the flimsy inducticms 
of the Stagyrite in regard to the ol:gects in disput^ 
and which he himself had instituted, or to hint fft 
the very different complexion which philosophy 
must assume, according as the one kind or the 
other is resorted to.*** 

* * On the Scope and loflaenoe of the Philos. Writings of 
Bacon/ — Trans, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1818# 
B^ far the best dissertation on this subject we have met 
with ; full of curious matter and recondite research. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WAS THE METHOD NEW, USEFUL, AND BACON'S 

OWN? 

Bacon's Method, and the scientific spirit which 
animates his works, have been indicated in the fore- 
going chapters. His philosophical importance is 
to be measured by that Method and that Spirit ; 
not by any scientific discoveries. A mind so richly 
stored as his could not fail to illustrate his writings 
^th manifold graces of style and with pregnant 
aphorisms. Accordingly, his Method having been 
established, and having done its work and been 
superseded, nothing remains for our profit but these 
very graces and aphorisms. The great Reformer 
may excite our admiration, historically ; his Method 
excites no admiration for its present intrinsic value. 
We have a more perfect Method ; the processes 
of scientific investigation are better understood ; 
but we are never in communion with his vast and 
penetrating intellect, without acknowledging his 
greatness, for his remarks are often as applicable 
now as when first written. Hence the frequency 
of quotations from Bacon ; and these quotations, 
as Dr. Whewell observes, are more frequently 
made by metaphysical, ethical, and even theological 
writers, than they are by the authors of works on 
Pfaydcs. For the present generation, then, what- 
ever the value of Bacon's works. Bacon's Method 
is useless* Some modern writers have asserted 
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tliat it was always useless ; and this assertion has 
been supported by arguments so plausible, that 
they demand attention. 

The objections made to Bacon's Method are of 
three kinds : 1st. It was nothing new ; 2nd. It 
was useless as a guide to investigation; 3rd. It 
was already latent in the scientific spirit than 
abroad, and must have been elicited by some one 
sooner or later. 

" It was nothing new.'* This is a very frequent 
objection. We select two of the most worthy an- 
tagonists, the Count Joseph de Maistre and Mr. 
Macaulay. The former has written a long chapter 
to prove that Bacon's Induction is nothing more 
than the Induction of Aristotle ; and Mr. Macau- 
lay, who adopts the same opinion, devotes several 
vivacious pages to show that everybody uncon- 
sciously practises this Method. M. de Maistre's 
Examen de la PhUosophie de 3acon, is a vehe- 
ment attack upon Bacon, written with the cele- 
brated author's usual vivacity, but with more than 
his usual arrogance and passion. As there are 
many things in Bacon either hasty, inexact, or 
partaking of the prejudices and errors of his age, 
his antagonist is at no loss to find matter for ridi- 
cule ; but when he treats of Sacon's Method and 
Spirit as contemptible puerilities, he only excites 
in the dispassionate reader a smile. What are his 
arguments against Bacon's Method ? First, That 
Aristotle had analysed it before him; secondly. 
That Induction is only one form of a syllogism. 

It is true that Aristotle told us what Induction 
was; but it is not true that he analysed it, as 
Bacon has done ; nor did he ever pronounce it to 
be the Method of inquiry : on the contrary^ it only 
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served him as one of the means of ascertaining 
truth, and was not half so much employed as the 
Syllogism. Bacon asserts Induction to be the 
only Method, and has no words too strong to ex- 
press his scorn of the syllogism ^^ which may catch 
the assent, but lets the things slip through." In 
short, as Dugald Stewart dbserves, we might as 
well declare that the ancients had anticipated New- 
ton because they too used the word " attraction," 
as that Aristotle anticipated Bacon because he too 
speaks of ^' Induction."* 

But M. de Maistre says that Induction and Syl- 
logism are the same. ^' At bottom,, what is Induc- 
tion ? Aristotle clearly saw it : It is a syllogism 
toithout the middle term — (etrri he 6 toiovtoc ffi/X- 
\oyt<yfjt6c TtiQ TTptarric xal ajjiioov wpoTaaews. Anal, 
prior ii. 12.) 

"What does it signify whether I say — evert/ 
simple being is indestructible by nature; now my 
soul is a simple being^ therefore^ &c. ; or whether 
I say directly — My soul is simple, therefore it is 
indestructible. In either case it is the syllogism 
which is virtually in the induction, as it is in the 
enthymem." 

Now it is quite true that every induction may 
be thrown into the form of a syllogism by supply- 
ing the major premiss ; and it is this which led 
Archbishop Whately to conclude that induction 
itself is but a peculiar case of ratiocination, and 
that the universal type of all reasoning is the syl- 
logism. We cannot but agree with John Mill in 
holding precisely the reverse opinion, and believing 

* * Philos. of Mind,' vol. ii. chap. iv. sect 2. The reader 
■will do well to consult the whole chapter. It contains a tri- 
umphant refutation of the notion we are examining. 
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that ratiocination itself is resolvable into Induc- 
tion.* Be this as it may, M. de Maistre has 
afforded us an illustration of the difference between 
Aristotle and Bacon in the very passage quoted. 

If every induction can be thrown into the form 
of a syllogism by supplying the major premiss, it 
is in the way this major premiss is established that 
we must seek the real difference between the Syl* 
logistic and Inductive Methods: and that differ-- 
ence is the difference between a priori and a pos* 
teriori. Every one who has read Bacon knows 
that his scorn for the Syllogism is not scorn for it 
as a form of ratiocination, but as a means of inves- 
tigation. He objects to proceeding to deduce from 
an axiom not accurately and inductively obtained, 
consequences which may very well be contained 
in the axiom, but yet have no relation to the truth 
of things. ^' The axioms in use being derived 
from slender experience and a few obvious parti- 
culars, are generally applied in a corresponding 
manner ; no wonder they lead not to new particu- 
lars."f Again : ^^ Syllogism consists of propo- 
sitions, propositions of words, and words are the 
signs of notions ; therefore, if ournotionsy the basi9 
of ally are confused, and over-hmtUy taken from 
things, nothing that is built upon them can be firm ; 
whence our only hope rests upon genuine Indues 

Hon.^'t 

Nothing can be more explicit. Bacon very well 
knew the difference between his Method and that 
of the Aristotelians ; and he very well expressed 
this difference. To turn round upon Iiim and say 

* See * System of Logic : Inductive and Batiocinative, 
vol. i. pp. 372, 3. 

t ' Nov. Org./ Aph. 25. % lb., Aph. 14. 
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all Induction u itseif but ^llogism, is mere so* 
phistiy. He was not giving a logical analysis of 
the mind ; he was warning men against long*stand« 
ing errors, and pointing out to them the path of 
truth. 

Mr. Macaulay's arg^uments are of a different 
stamp. To us they seem only ingenious and plau* 
sible ; and so ingenious and so plausible as to gain 
many followers. They are mostly true as fiir as 
they go, but do not appear to us to go to the real 
point. We shall select the main parts of his oppo- 
sition : — 

'' The inductire method has been practised ever 
since the beginning of the world by every human 
being. It is constantly practised by the most ig*-* 
norant clown ; who by this method is led to the 
conclusion^ that if he sows barley he shall not reap 
wheat. A plain man finds his stomach out of order. 
He never heard of Lord Bacon's name. But he 
proceeds in the strictest conformity with the rules 
laid down in the second book of the ^ Novum Or* 
ganum/ and satisfies himself that mince pies have 
done the mischief. ^ I ate mince pies on Monday 
and Wednesday, and was kept awake by indigestion 
all night.' This is the comparentia ad inteUectum 
inatantiarum canvenientium, ^ I did not eat any 
on Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well.' 
This is the compareniia instantiarum in proximo 
qvuB ncUura data privaniur» ' I ate very sparingly 
of them on Sunday, and was very slightly indis- 
posed in the evening. But on Christmas Day I 
almost dined on them, and was so ill that I was in 
some danger.' This is the compareniia instantia* 
rum secundum magis et minus, ^ It cannot be the 
brandy which I took with them ; for I have drunk 
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brandy for years without being the worse for it.' 
This is the rejectio nctturarum. We might easily 
proceed, but we have already sufficiently explained 
our meaning." 

The answer to this is, that induction being the 
type of reasoning, of course so long as men have 
reasoned they have reasoned inductively. But 
there is correct induction, and incorrect induction ; 
that is to say, even in ordinary cases men frequently 
pursue the induction per enumerationem simplicem, 
instead of the correct method ; and at the time 
Bacon wrote, almost all philosophical and scientific 
speculations were vitiated by the incorrect method. 

" Those who object to the importance of Bacon's 
precepts in philosophy,'* says Mr. Hallam, " that 
mankind have practised many of them immemo- 
rially, are rather confirming their utility than taking 
off much from their originality, in any fiiir sense 
of the term. Every logical method is built on the 
common faculties of human nature which have 
been exercised since the creation in discerning, 
better or worse, truth from falsehood, and inferring 
the unknown from the known. That men might 
have done this more correctly is manifest from the 
quantity of error into which, from want of reason- 
ing well on what came before them, they have 
habitually fallen. In experimental philosophy, to 
which the more special rules of Lord Bacon are 
generally referred, there was a notorious want of 
that very process of reasoning which he supplied."* 
** Nothing can be more certain," as Professor Na- 
pier observes, " than that Bacon rests the whole 
hopes of his philosophy on the novelty of his 

• « Hist, of Lit of Europe/ vol. iii. p. 182. 
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logical precepts ; and that he uniformly represents 
the ancient philosophers, particularly Aristotle^ as 
having been wholly regardless of the inductive 
method in their physical inquiries. Bacon does 
not indeed say that the ancient philosophers never 
employed themselves in observing Nature ; but he 
maintains that there is a wide difference between 
observation as it was employed by them, and the 
art of observing for the purposes of philosophical 
discovery.- 

Men in Bacon's time reasoned like the facetious 
judge in Mr, Macaulay's anecdote, " who was in 
the habit of jocosely propounding after dinner a 
theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobin- 
ism was the practice of bearing three names. He 
quoted on the one side Charles James Fox, Eichard 
Brlnsley Sheridan, John Home Tooke, John Phil- 
pot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. These were instantuB convenientes. 
He then proceeded to cite instances absentice in 
proximo — William Pitt, John Scott, William 
Wyndham, Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, Ed- 
mund Burke. He might have gone on to instances 
secundum magis et minus. The practice of giving 
children three names has been for some time a 
growing practice, and Jacobinism has also been 
growing. The practice of giving children three 
names is more common in America than in Eng- 
land. In England we have still a king and a 
House of Lords ; but the Americans are repub- 

* * Dissertation on the Scope and Influence of Bacon's 
Writings/ p. 13. See also a splendid passage to the same 
effect in Herschers 'Discourse,' pp. 113, 114, which we do 
not quote, because the work is in everybody's hands, or 
ought to be. 
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Means. The r^ectianes are obvious. Burke and 
Wolfe Tone were both Irishmen ; therefore the 
being an Irishman is not the cause. In this way our 
inductive philosopher arrives at what Bacon calls 
the vintage, and pronounces that having three 
names is the cause of Jacobinism." 

This is a very good theory for a jocular one ; 
but we are surprised at so acute a writer as Mr. 
Macaulay speaking of it in the terms he does: 
^^ Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon's 
analysis, and ending in a monstrous absurdity. In 
what then does this induction differ from the in- 
duction which leads us to the conclusion that the 
presence of the sua is the cause of our having more 
light by day than by night ? The difference evi- 
dently is, not in ike kind of instances but in tke num^ 
ber of instances ; that is to say, the difference is 
not in that part of the process for which Bacon 
has given precise rules, but in a circumstance for 
which no precise rule can possibly be given. If 
the learned author of the theory about Jacobinism 
had enlarged either of tlie tables a little, his system 
would have been destroyed. The names of Tom 
Paine and William Windham Grenville would 
have been sufficient to do the work." 

We especially dissoit from the clause printed in 
italics, which seems to us at variance with all 
sound induction. It is precisely the kind of in- 
stances adduced in the theory which makes the 
theory absurd.. The whole theory is a gross ex- 
ample of " causation inferred from casual conjunc- 
tion, without any presumption arising from known 
properties of the supposed agent, which is the cha- 
racteristic of empiricism." Although in this theory 
there has been a certain superficial elimination em- 
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ployed, yet that is obviously too ineompleta for 
any satisfactory result. Mr. Macaulay subse- 
quently asks — What number of instances is suffi- 
cient to justify belief? After how many experi- 
ments would Jenner have been justified in be- 
lieving vaccination to be a safeguard against the 
smallpox ? We answer that the wtmher of in- 
stances depends on the kind of instances, and on 
the theory which presides over their collection. In 
proportion as the £tcts adduced are complex, must 
the theory which would explain them be consistent 
with all other known truths, b^ore the &cts them- 
selves can have any significance. Thus the facts 
brought forward to support the theory of c/atr- 
voyance are utterly insignificant, although they 
have been collected by hundreds. One or two 
simple facts would be decisive. Thus it is pre- 
tended that during the state of coma, the patient 
can r«ad with his eyes completely guarded from the 
light. To prove this, bandages are tied across his 
eyes, and books and letters are presented to him. 
He reads these^ and people are amazed. Now we 
would suggest a vary simj^e and decisive experi- 
ment. Do not bandage the patient's eyes ; let them 
be open, but let the hook -be shut. If the patient 
can read in spite of the bandage, he can surely read 
in spite of the book-oover ? The only precaution 
necessary is that neither the person holding the 
book, nor the patient reading it, should have any 
previous knowledge of its contents. 

Bacon's originality is in no way affected by 
proving that all men at all times, when they rea- 
soned correctly, reasoned inductively. Moreover, 
in Bacon's particular department, men had notori- 
ously pursued a wrong method: they were not 
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aware of the necessity which he declared there 
was in all investigations, to proceed upon a grctdu^ 
ated and successive induction. Bacon first made 
them aware of this; and, as Dr. Whewell says, 
^^ the truly remarkable circumstance is to find this 
recommendation of a continuous advance from 
observation by limited steps, through successive 
gradations of generality, given at a time when 
speculative men in general had only just begun to 
perceive that they must begin their course from 

experience in some way or other In catching 

sight of this principle, and in ascribing to it its due 
importance. Bacon's sagacity, so &r as I am aware^ 
wrought unassisted and unrivalled."* 

We cite this to support our assertion of Bacon's, 
originality, but we do not coincide in its admira* 
tion of Bacon's principle of" graduated induction," 
which is an imperfect process, as will be shown 
presently in treating of the utility of Bacon's- 
method. 

After the foregoing testimonies we shall tak& 
for granted that the reader is prepared to admit 
the originality of Bacon's method. 

The second question now presents itself. Was 
the method use&l as a guide in investigation? 
Many persons have declared it to be useless. Mr. 
Macaulay is of the same opinion. He says, with 
great truth, " By stimulating men to the discovery 
of new truth. Bacon stimulated them to employ the 
inductive method — the only method by which truth 
can be discovered. By stimulating men to the dis- 
covery of useful truth, he furnished them with a 
motive to perform the inductive process well and 

• * Philos. of Inductive Sciences/ vol. ii. pp. 395, 396. 
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carefully. His predecessors had been anticipators 
of nature. They had been content with first prin- 
ciples, at which they had arrived by the most 
scanty and slovenly induction. And why was this ? 
It was, we conceive, because their philosophy pro- 
posed to itself no practical end, because it was 
merely an exercise of the mind. A man who wants 
to contrive a new machine or a new medicine has 
a strong motive to observe patiently and accurately, 
and to try experiment after experiment ; but a man 
who merely wants a theme for disputation or de- 
clamation has no such motive." 

Now in this passage, as it seems to us, the very 
merit we are claiming for Bacon is conceded. We 
are told that Bacon stimulated men to employ the 
inductive method, the only method by which new 
truth could be discovered. But who originated 
the method? — ^Bacon. Who pointed out the fu- 
tility of anticipating Nature? — Bacon. Who ex- 
posed the ^^ scanty and slovenly induction *' of the 
schoolmen? — ^Bacon. His merit therefore is not 
simply that of stimulating men to the discovery of 
new lands, but of also affording them chart and 
compass wherewith to discover the new lands. 
There were several eminent men, his predecessors 
and contemporaries, who all rose up against the 
ancient systems, and stimulated men to the dis- 
covery of useful truth ; but these men, although all 
of them constantly insisted upon observation and 
experiment, had no glimpse, or only a very partial 
and confused glimpse, of the inductive method. So 
that when Mr. Macaulay says, '^ It was not by 
furnishing philosophers with rules for performing 
the iuductive process well, but by furnishing them 
with a motive for performing it well, that he con- 
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ferred so vast a benefit on society," we believe he 
is contradicted on all sides by history. The motive 
had been given by many — indeed, one may say that 
it was a tendency of the age ; the rules had been 
devised by no one but himself. These rules, it is 
true, were &lc from perfect; but they constitute 
the beginning and form the basis of the more per- 
fect structure which successors have erected. Mr. 
Macaulay's argument receives its force solely from 
what we cannot but regard as his misconception of 
the Baconian Induction. That Induction he de- 
clares to be daily performed by every man ; but 
this is confounding ordinary Induction with scien- 
tific Induction. It is confounding a simple tn- 
ference with a long and complicated process of 
reasoning. It is confounding what Bacon inces- 
santly and emphatically distinguishes : viz.. Induc- 
tion with the Inductive Method ; and this coni^sion 
has probably influenced him in the selection of his 
ill6strations. None of the things he has named 
require a c(»nplicated process of reasoning for their 
discovery. If a man wants to make a shoe, he is 
certainly in no need of the Inductive Method ; but 
if he wants to discover a law of Nature, the In- 
ductive Method is indispensable. Mr. Macaulay 
will not maintain that the ordinary man, who wishes 
to find out a law of Nature, proceeds m his inquiry 
by a graduated and successive induction from par- 
ticulars^ to generals, and from generals to those 
which are still more general; and this without 
" anticipation " of Nature — without rash and liasty 
leaping from one particular to some extreme gene- 
rality. In &ct, although Induction, as the type of 
reasoning, must be carried on by every reasoning 
animal, yet so £ir is the Inductive Method from 
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being the ordloary process of ordinary men, that 
we know of scarcely any process so contrary to the 
natural bias of the mind. Bacon has more than 
once alluded to this bias, whereby we judge hastily, 
and on the slenderest evidence. Indeed, the In- 
ductive Method requires a constant and watchful 
repression of our natural tendency to " anticipate," 
and to endeavour, by a short cut, to abridge the 
long journey which conducts us to Truth. 

But while we think Mr. Macaulay underrates 
the importance of the inductive rules, we quite 
agree with him that Bacon overrated their im- 
portance. " Our method of discovery in science," 
so runs one of his aphorisms, ^Ms of such a nature 
that there is not much left to acuteness and 
strength of genius, but all degrees of genius and 
intellect are brought nearly to the same level."* 
This is contrftdiet^ by eveiV two men engaging in 
scientific pursuits. The truth is, the method, how- 
ever excellent when followed, cannot force men to 
follow it : the natural bias of the mind is against 
it. Mr. Macaulay, therefore, is perfectly right in 
preferring the spirit of Bacon's method to the rules 
given in the second book of the Organum, 

There is, however, another reason why the spirit 
is preferable to the rules ; and that reason is the 
incompleteness of those rules. As this touches the 
question of the utility of the method very nearly, 
we may dwell upon it lor a while. 

The radical defect of Bacon's method is being 
solely inductivey and not also deductive. He was 
80 deeply impressed with a sense of the insufii- 
deacy of the deductive method alone, which he 

♦ * Nov. Org.,' I. Aph. 61. 
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saw his contemporaries pursuing, and which he 
knew to be the cause of the failure of his prede- 
cessors, that he bestowed all his attention on the 
inductive method. His want of mathematical 
knowledge had also no small share in this. 

Although, however, it may be justly said that 
he did not sufficiently exemplify the Deductive 
Method, it is not correct to say that he entirely 
neglected it. Those who assert this forget that the 
second part of the Novum Organum was never 
completed. In the second part it was his intention 
to treat of Deduction, as is plain from the follow- 
ing passage : ^^ The indications for the interpreta- 
tion of nature include two general parts. The first 
relates to the raising of Axioms from experience ; 
and the second, to the deducing or deriving of new 
experiments from Axioms (de ducendis aut deri- 
vandis experimentis novis ab axiomatibus.")* We 
here see that he comprehended the two-fold nature 
of the method ; but inasmuch as he did not publish 
the second part of his Organum^ we may admit the 
remark of Prof. Playfeir, that " in a very exten- 
sive department of physical science it cannot be 
doubted that investigation has been carried on, not 
perhaps more easily, but with a less frequent ap- 
peal to experience than the rules of the Novum 
Organum would seem to require. In all physical 
inquiries where mathematical reasoning has been 
employed, after a few principles have been esta- 
blished by experience, a vast multitude of truths, 
equally certain with the principles themselves, have 
been deduced from them by the mere application 
of geometry and algebra The strict 
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method of Ba6on is, therefore, only necessary where 
the thing to be explained is new, and where we 
have no knowledge, or next to none, of the powers 
employed,"* 

We repeat, it was Bacon's deficiency in mathe- 
matical knowledge which caused him to overlook 
the equal importance of deduction with induction. 
On this subject we will quote a passage &om the 
highest authority we know of :^-'' Bacon Has judi- 
ciously remarked, that the caciomata media of every 
science principally constitute its value* The lowest 
generalizations, until explained by and resolved 
into the middle principles, of which they are the 
consequences, have only the imperfect accuracy of 
empirical laws ; while the most general laws are 
too general, and include too few circumstances to 
give sufficient indication of what happens in indi- 
vidual cases, where the circumstances are almost 
always immensely numerous. In the importance, 
therefore, which Bacon assigns in every science to 
the middle principles, it is impossible not to agree 
with him. But I conceive him to have been radi- 
cally wrong in his doctrine respecting the mode in 
which these caciomata media should be arrived at ; 
although there is no one proposition in his works 
for which he has been so extravagantly eulogized. 
He enunciates as an universal rule that induction 
should proceed from the lowest to the middle prin- 
ciples, and from those to the highest, never revers- 
ing that order, and consequently leaving no room 
for the discovery of new principles by way of 
deduction at all. It is not to be conceived that a 
man of Bacon's sagacity could have fallen into this 

♦ * Dissertation/ pp. 58, 61. 
VOL. III. E 
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mistake, if there had existed in his time, among the 
sciences which treat of successive phenomena, one 
single deductive science, such as mechanics, astrono- 
my, optics, acoustics, &c., now are. In those sciences 
it is evident that the higher and middle principles 
are by no means derived from the lowest, but the 
reverse. In some of them the very highest gene- 
ralizations were those earliest ascertained with any 
scientific exactness ; as, for example (in mechanics), 
the laws of motion. Those general laws had not 
indeed at first the acknowledged universality which 
they acquired after having been successfully em- 
ployed to explain many classes of phenomena to 
which they were not originally seen to be appli- 
cable ; as when the laws of motion were employed 
in conjunction with other laws to explain deduc- 
tively the celestial phenomena. Still the fact re- 
mains, that the propositions which were afterwards 
recognised as the most general truths of the science, 
were, of all its accurate generalizations, those 
earliest arrived at. 

Bacon's greatest merit, therefore, cannot consist, 
as we are so often told that it did, in exploding the 
vicious method pursued by the ancients of flying 
to the highest generalizations for it, and deducing 
the middle principles from them; since this is 
neither a vicious nor an exploded method, but the 
universally accredited method of modern science, 
and that to which it owes its greatest triumphs. 
The error of ancient speculation did not consist in 
making the largest generalizations first, but in 
making them without the aid or warrant of rigor- 
ous inductive methods, and applying them deduc- 
tively without the needful use of that important 
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part of the deductive ■ method termed verifica- 
tion."* 

This passage certainly lays bare the weakness of 
Bacon's method ; and does so, we believe, for the 
first time. But we cannot entirely concur in the 
concluding paragraph. It is clear to us that, 
although Bacon did not see the real importance of 
the deductive method, he did see the futility of the 
deductive method employed before his time ; and 
he saw, moreover, that the cause lay in the want of 
" verification" — in the want of " the aid or warrant 
of rigorous inductive methods :" thisVe must think 
his greatest merit — as we think his imperfect con- 
ception of the Deductive Method his greatest im- 
perfection. 

There is also another potent reason why the 
merely inductive method should not have contri- 
buted to any great discoveries ; and we must a^in 
borrow from the ^ System of Logic ' the passage 
wherein this is exhibited : — 

^^ It has excited the surprise of philosophers that 
the detailed system of inductive logic has been 
turned to so little direct use by subsequent inquirers, 
— having neither continued, except in a few of its 
generalities, to be recognised as a theory, nor hav- 
ing conducted in practice to any great scientific 
results. But this, though not unfrequently re- 
marked, has scarcely received any plausible expla- 
nation ; and some indeed have preferred to assert 
that all rules of induction are useless, rather than 
suppose that Bacon's rules are groimded upon an 
insufficient analysis of the inductive process. Such, 

* Mill's * System of Logic,' ii. pp. 624-6. 
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however, will be seen to be the fket, as soon as it 
is considered that Bacon entirely overlooked plu- 
rality of causes. All his rules tacitly imply the 
assumption, so contrary to all we know of nature, 
that a phenomenon cannot have more than one 
cause."* 

In another passage, too long for extract, the 
same author points out a capital error in Bacon's 
view of the inductive philosophy, Yiz«, his suppo- 
sition that the principle of elunination (that great 
lexical instrument which he had the immense merit 
of first bringing into use) was applicable in the 
same sense, and in the same unqualified manner, to 
the investigation of co^existences, as to that of the 
successums qfphenomena.f 

In conclusion, it may be said that Bacon's con- 
ception of a scientific method was mi^ificent, as 
far as it went ; but in consequence of certain 
deficiencies, owing principally to the want of any 
established science as a model (for, as Mr. Craik 
remarks, you cannot have an Aristotle before 
Homer:(), the method he laid down was only tWt- 
reotfy useful. If it did not produce great dis- 
coveries, it certainly did exercise an important 
influence on the minds of those who were afterwards 
to make great discoveries. '^ The way to prove 
that Bacon's writings were powerful agents in the 
advancement . of physical knowledge, " says Fro- 

* MUl's * System of Logic,' ii. p. 373. 
t Ih ii., p. 127, et seq, 
X * Sketches of Literatare and Learning in England,' vol. 
iii. p. 217; where, by the way, the extreme opinions of 
Bacon's antagonists are adopted, and the influence he exer- 
cised is questioned. On the other hand, an elegant tribute is 
paid to Bacon's greatness as a thinker and writer. 
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fessor Napier, " is to prove that they produced 
these effects (viz., the overthrow of existing me- 
thods — stimulus given to experimental inquiry — 
and ingenious views and principles requisite for 
such inquiry) ; and the proof that such effects were 
actually produced by them, must necessarily be 
derived from the testimony of those who early 
experienced, or became otherwise acquainted with 
their operation/' And the greater part of his 
admirable Essay is devoted to this proof. It is to 
be regretted that this Essay has not been repub- 
lished, since it is not generally accessible in its 
preseut shape ; * and our own limits obviously for- 
bid our extracting any of these proofs, because their 
multiplicity constitutes their force. Enough if we 
remark that the proofs are numerous and decisive, 
gathered not only from the English and French 
writers, but also from Italian and German. 

And now the last question presents itself. Was 
not Bacon's Method latent in the scientific spirit 
of the age ? Yes ; just as much as the invention 
of the steam-engine was latent in the knowledge 
and tendencies of the age in which Watt invented 
it. What does invention here mean? It means 
the finding what others are still seeking : were it 
not hidden somewhere, no one could find it. What 
idleness therefore to endeavour to rob a great man 
of his fame by declaring that the thing found was 
lying ready to be found, and would have sooner or 
later been found by some one ! Yes, by some one 
who had eyes to see what his fellow-men could 
not see : in &ct, by some other great man I How 
was it that Bacon's immediate predecessors and 

* * TcwofiactionB of the Hoyal Society of Edinburgh,' 1818. 
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contemporaries did not detect this latent method ? 
It was there lying as open for inspection to them 
as to him. Why did he alone find it ? Because 
he alone was competent to find it. 

It is very true that in his day and previously 
great discoveries had been made, and as they only 
could be made upon a true method, the method 
was implied in them. But this is no argument 
against Bacon's originality. " Principles of evi- 
dence," says Mr. Mill, " and theories of method 
are not to be constructed a priori. The laws of 
our rational &culty, like those of every other 
natural agency, are only learnt by seeing the agent 
at work. The earlier achievements of science were 
made without the conscious observance of any 
scientific method; and we should nev^ have 
known by what process truth is to be ascertained 
if we had not previously ascertained truths." 
This is true ; and if we consider for a moment the 
extreme paucity of ascertained truths in science at 
the time Bacon wrote, it will enhance our ad- 
miration of his marvellous sagacity, to see him do 
so much with such poor materisils; as Playfair 
says, ^^ the history of human knowledge points out 
nobody of whom it can be said that, placed in the 
situation of Bacon, he would have done what 
Bacon did — no man whose prophetic genius would 
enable him to delineate a system of science which 
had not yet begun to exist." 

We must cease. Bacon is a great subject, and 
one as attractive as great ; but our object here has 
been solely to exhibit his method, and to indicate 
its historical position. We have done nothing 
but point out the grounds upon which his fame, 
as the fiither of Experimental Philosophy, is built. 
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His method alone engaged us, because by it alone 
he claims a place in this history. We have not 
dwelt upon his errors ; neither have we dwelt 
upon the wondrous and manifold excellences of 
that mind which Mr. Macaulay has so felicitously 
compared to the tent which the fairy Paribanou 
gave to Prince Ahmed, Fold it, and it seemed a 
toy for the hand of a lady: spread it, and the 
armies of powerful sultans might repose beneath 
its shade. 
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CHAPTER I. 



UF£ OF DESCABTES. 



Just at the close of the sixteenth century, 1596, 
there was born in Touraine, of Breton parents, a 
feeble sickly child, named R^n^ Descartes Du- 
perron. A few days after his birth, a disease of 
the lungs carried off his mother. The sickly child 
grew to a sickly boy ; and, till the age of twenty, 
his life was always despaired of. 

That boy was one the world could ill afford to lose. 
Few who saw him creeping on the path, which his 
companions galloped along like young colts, would 
have supposed that the boy, whose short dry 
cough and paleness seemed to announce an early 
grave, was shortly to become one of the world's 
illustrious leaders ; and whose works would three 
centuries after their appearance continue to be 
studied, quoted, and criticised. His masters loved 
him. He was a pupil of promise; and in his 
eighth year had gained the title of the young 
philosopher, from his avidity to learn, and hb 
constant questioning. 

His education was confided to the Jesuits. This 
astonishing body has many evils laid to its door, 
but no one can refuse to it the praise of having 
been ever ready to see and make use of the value 
of education. In the college of La Fl^che the 
young Descartes was instructed in mathematics, 
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physics, logic, rhetoric, and th« ancient languages. 
He was an apt pupil; learnt quickly, and was 
never tired of learning. 

Such was the food supplied by the Jesuits. 
Was it nutritious? As M. Thomas remarks, 
^' there is an education for the ordinary man ; for 
the man of genius there is no education but what 
he gives himself ; the second generally consists in 
destroying the first." And so with Descartes; 
who, on leaving La Fl^che, declared that he had 
derived no other benefit from his studies than that 
of a conviction of his utter ignorance, and a pro- 
found contempt for the systems of philosophy in 
vogue. The incompetence of philosophers to solve 
the problems they occupied themselves with — ^the 
anarchy which re^ed in the scientific world, 
where no two thinkers could agree upon funda- 
mental points — the extravagances of the conclu- 
sions to which some accepted premisses led, deter- 
mined him to seek no more to slake his thirst at 
their fountains. 

^^ And that is why, as soon as my age permitted 
me to quit my preceptors," he says, " I entirely 
gave up the study of letters ; and resolving to seek 
no other science than that which I could find in 
myself, or else in the great book of the world, I 
employed the remainder of my youth in travel, in 
seeing courts and camps, in frequenting people of 
diverse humours and conditions, in collecting va- 
rious experiences, and above all in endeavouring 
to draw some profitable reflection from what I saw. 
For it seemed to me that I should meet wUh more 
truth in the reasonings which each man makes in 
his own a£&irs, and which if wrong would be 
speedily punished by failure, than in those reason- 
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ings which the philosopher makes in his study, 
upon speculations which produce no effect, and 
which are of no consequence to him, except per- 
haps that he will be more Tain of them the more 
remote they are from common sense, because he 
would then have been forced to employ more in- 
genuity and subtlety to render them plausible."* 

For many years he led a roving unsettled life ; 
now serving in the army, now making a tour; 
now studying mathematics in solitude, now con- 
versing with scientific men. One constant pur- 
pose gave unity to these various pursuits. He was 
elaborating his answers to the questions which 
perplexed him ; he was preparing his Method. 

When only three^and-twenty he conceived the 
design of a reformation in philosophy .f He was 
at that time residing in his winter quarters at 
Neuburg, on the Danube. His travels soon after- 
wards commenced, and at the age of thirty-three 
he retired into Holland, there in silence and soli- 
tude to arrange his thoughts into a consistent 
whole. He remained there eight years; and so 
completely did he shut himself from the world, 
that he concealed from his friends the very place 
of his residence. 

When the results of this meditative solitude were 
given to the world, in the shape of his celebrated 
^ Discourse on Method,' and his ^ Meditations ' (to 
which he invited replies), the sensation produced 
was immense. It was evident to all men that an 
original and powerful thinker had arisen; and 
although of course this originality could not but 

* ' Disconrs de la Methode/ p. 6 of the conyenieiit edition 
of M. Jules Simon. Paris, 1844. 
f Compare Baoon at College. 
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rouse much opposition from the very fact of being 
' original, yet Descartes gained the day. His name 
became European. His controversies were Eu- 
ropean quarrels. Charles I. of England invited 
him over, with the promise of a liberal appoint-^ 
ment ; and the invitation would probably have 
been accepted had not the civil war broken out. 
He afterwards received a flattering invitation from 
Christina of Sweden, who had read some of his 
works with great satis^tion, and wished to learn 
from himself the principles of his philosophy. He 
accepted it, and arrived in Stockholm in 1649. 
His reception was most gratifying, and the queen 
was so pleased with him as earnestly to beg him to 
remain with her, and give his assistance towards 
the establishment of an academy of sciences. But 
the delicate frame of Descartes was ill fitted for 
the severity of the climate, and a cold, caught in 
one of his ^ morning visits to Christina, produced 
inflammation of the lungs which put an end to his 
existence. Christina wept for him ; had him in- 
terred in the cemetery for foreigners, and placed a 
long eulogium upon his tomb. His remains were 
subsequently, 16iS6, carried from Sweden into 
France, and buried with great ceremony in St. 
Genevieve du Mont. 

Descartes was a great thinker ; but having said 
this we have almost exhausted the praise we can 
bestow upon him as a man. In disposition he was 
timid to servility. When promulgating his proofs 
of the existence of the Deity he was in evident 
alarm lest the church should see something objec- 
tionable in them. He had also written an astro- 
nomical treatise ; but hearing of the fate of Galileo, 
he refrained from publishing, and always used some 
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chicane in speaking of the world's movement. He 
was not a brave man ; he was also not an affec- 
tionate one. There was in him a deficiency of 
all " finer feelings." But he was even-tempered, 
placid, and studious of not giving offence. In 
these, as in so many other points, he resembles his 
illustrious rival, Francis Bacon ; but his name has 
descended spotless to posterity, while Bacon's has 
descended darkened with more spots than time can 
efface. But it would be hard to say how much 
difference opposition had to do with this difference 
of moral purity. Had Bacon lived in his study, 
we should have only praises for his name ! 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE METHOD OF DESCARTES.. 

There have been disputes as to Bacon's claim to 
the title of Father of Experimental Science, but 
no one disputes the claim of Descartes to the title- 
of Father of Modern Philosophy. Ontology and 
Psychology are still pursued upon his Method; 
and his speculations are still proudly referred to« 
by most continental thinkers as perfect, or almost- 
perfect, examples of that method. 

Throughout the epoch which preluded that iiv 
which he lived, there had been a slow but pro- 
gressive tendency towards the separation of Philo- 
sophy from Theology. In Abelard we see the 
commencement of this tendency: he constantly 
declared that Reason ought to explain Faith ; that 
what we believe we ought to comprehend. To 
this doctrine he fell a victim. In Descartes we 
see the same tendency at its climax ; and in him 
the existence of philosophy is a thing established 
beyond controversy ; he boldly attempts to solve 
by reason alone the problems which hitherto had 
been solved by faith. 

In his dedication of the Meditations to the Sor- 
bonne, he says :-r" I have always thought that the 
two questions of the existence of God, and the 
nature of the soul, were the chief of those which 
ought to be demonstrated rather by philosophy 
than by theology: for although it is sufRcient for 
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US, the faithful, to believe in God, and that the 
soul does not perish with the body, it certainly 
does not seem possible ever to persuade the infidels 
to any religion, nor hardly to any moral virtue, 
unless we first prove to them these two things by 
natural reason." Extraordinary language, which 
shows how completely philosophy had gained 
complete independence. 

But if philosophy is to be independent — if rea- 
son is to walk alone, in what direction must she 
walk ? Having relinquished the aid of the church, 
there were but two courses open : the one, to tread 
once more in the path of the ancients, and to en- 
deavour by the ancient Methods to attain the 
truth ; or else to open a new path, to invent a new 
Method. The former was barely possible: the 
spirit of the age was deeply imbued with a feeling 
of opposition against the ancient Methods; and 
Descartes himself had been painfully perplexed by 
the universal anarchy and uncertainty which pre- 
Tiuled. The second course was therefore chosen. 

What was the disease of the epoch? Uncer- 
tainty. Scepticism was not only abounding, but 
•even the most confident dogmatism could give no 
criterium of certitude. This want of a criterium 
we saw leading in Greece to Scepticism, Epicurean- 
ism, Stoicism, the New Academy, and finally lead- 
ing the Alexandrians into the province of faith to 
escape from the dilemma. The question of a cri- 
terium had long been the vital question of philo- 
sophy. Descartes could get no answer to it from 
the doctors of his day. Unable to find firm ground 
in any of the prevalent systems; distracted by 
doubts ; mistrusting the conclusions of his own 
understanding; mistrusting the evidences of his 
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senses, he determined to make a tabula rasa, and 
reconstruct his knowledge. He resolved to ex- 
amine the premisses of every conclusion, and to 
believe nothing but upon the clearest evidence of 
reason : evidence so convincing, that he could not 
by any effort refuse assent to it. 

He has given us the detailed history of his doubts. 
He has told us how he found that he could plausi- 
bly enough doubt of everything, except of his own 
existence. He pushed his scepticism to the verge 
of self-annihilation. There he stopped : there in 
Self, — there in his Consciousness, he found at last 
an irresistible Fact, an irreversible Certainty. 

Firm ground was discovered. He could doubt 
the existence of the external world, and treat it as 
a phantasm. He could doubt the existence of 
God, and treat the belief as .a superstition. But 
of the existence of his thinking, doubting mind, 
no sort of doubt was possible. He, the doubter, 
existed, if nothing else existed. The existence 
that was revealed to him in his own Consciousness 
was the primary Fact, the first indubitable Cer- 
tainty. Hence his famous CogitOj ergo Sum: I 
think, therefore I am. 

It is somewhat curious, and, as an illustration of 
the frivolous verbal disputes of philosophers, not a 
little instructive, that this celebrated Cogito, ergo 
Sum^ should have been frequently attacked for its 
logical imperfection. It has been objected, from 
Gassendi downwards, that to say " I think, there' 
fore I am," is a begging of the question, since 
existence has to be proved identical with thought. 
Certainly, if Descartes had intended to prove his 
own existence by reasoning, he would have been 
guilty of the petitio principii Gassendi attributes to 
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him, viz. : that the major premiss, '^ that which 
thinks exists," is assumed, not proved. But he 
did not intend this. 

What was his object ? He has told us. It was 
to find a starting-point from which to reason ; it 
was to find an irreversible certainty. And where 
did he find this ? In his own consciousness. Doubt 
as I may, I cannot doubt of my own existence, 
because my very doubt reveals to me a something 
which doubts. You may call this an assumption, 
if you will; I point out the fact to you as a 
&ct above and beyond all logic ; which logic can 
neither prove nor disprove ; but which must always 
remain an irreversible cert^&ty, and, as such, a 
fitting basis of philosophy.* 

I exist, l^o doubt can darken such a truth ; no 
sophism can confute this clear principle. This is 
a certainty, if there be none other. This is the 
basis of all science. It is in vain to ask for a 
proof of that which is self-evident and irresistible. 
I exist. The consciousness of my existence is to 
me the assurance of my existence. 

Had Descartes done no more than point out this 
&ct, he would have no claim to notice here ; and 
we are surprised to find many writers looking upon 
this Cogito, ergo Sum, as constituting the great 
feature in his system. Surely it is only a state- 
ment of universal experience — an epigrammatic 
form given to the common-sense view of the mat- 
ter. Any clown would have told him that the 
assurance of his existence was his consciousness of 
it; but the clown would not have stated it so 

* See his replies to the third and fifth series of Objec- 
tioDSy affixed to his * Meditations.' 
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well ; he would have said : I know I exist, be- 
cause Ifeel that I exist. 

Descartes, therefore, made no discovery in point- 
ing out this fact as an irresistible certainty. The 
part it plays in his system is only that of a starting- 
point. It makes consciousness the basis of all 
truth: there i^ none other possible. Interrogate 
consciousness, and its clear replies will be Science. 

Here we have a new Method, and a new Philo- 
sophy, introduced. It was indeed but another 
shape of the old formula, " Kjiow thyself," so dif- 
ferently interpreted by Thales, Socrates, and the 
Alexandrians ; but it gave that formula a precise 
signification : a thing it had before always wanted. 
Of little use could it be to tell man to know him- 
self. How is he to know himself? By looking 
inwards? We all do that. By examining the 
nature of his thoughts? That had been done 
without success. By examining the process of his 
thoughts ? That too had been accomplished, and 
the logic of Aristotle was the result. 

The formula needed a precise interpretation; 
and that interpretation Descartes gave. Con- 
sciousness, said he, is the basis of all knowledge ; 
it is the only ground of absolute certainty ; what- 
ever it distinctly proclaims must be true. The 
process then is simple: examine your conscious- 
ness, and its clear replies will be Science. 

Hence the vital portion of his system lies in this 
axiom: all clear ideas are true: whatever is 
clearly and distinctly conceived is true. This 
axiom he calls the foundation of all science, the 
rule and measure of truth.* 

♦ " H^c igitur detecta veritate simul etiam invenit om- 
nimn scientiamm ftrndamentuin : ac etiam oxoniam aliarom 
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The next step to be taken was to determine the 
rules for the proper detection of these ideas ; and 
-f: these rules he has laid down as follows : — 

I. Never to accept anything as true, but what 
is evidently so; to admit nothing but what so 
dearly and distinctly presents itself as true that 
there can be no reason to doubt it. 

II. To divide every question into as many sepa- 
rate questions as possible; that each part being 
more easily conceived, the whole may be more in- 
telligible. — (Analysis.) 

III. To conduct the examination with order, 
beginning by that of objects the most simple, and 
therefore the easiest to be known^and ascending 
little by little up to knowledge of the most com- 
plex.— ( Synthesis.) 

IV. To make such exact calculations, and such 
circumspections as to be confident that nothing 
essential has been omitted. 

Consciousness being the ground of all certainty, 
every thing of which you are clearly and distinctly 
conscious must be true : every thing which you 
clearly and distinctly conceive exists, if the idea of 
it involves existence. 

In the four rules, and in this view of conscious- 
ness, we have only half of Descartes' Method : the 
psychological half. It was owing, we believe, to 
the exclusive consideration of this half that Dugald 
Stewart was led (in controverting Condorcet's 
assertion that Descartes had done more than either 
Galileo or Bacon towards experimental philosophy) 
to say that Condorcet would have been nearer the 

veritatem meosaram ac regulam; scilicet, quicquid tarn 
clar^ ac distinct^ percipitur Vikoo istud verum esC'— 
Princip. JPhil, p. 4. 
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truth if he had pointed him out as the Father of 
the Experimen tal Philosophy of the Mind . Perhaps 
the title is just; but Condorcet's praise, though 
exaggerated, was not without good ^undation. 

There is, in truth, another hslf of Descartes 
equally important, or nearly so. We mean the 
Mathematical or Deductive Method. His emi- 
nence as a mathematician is universally recognised. 
He was the first to make the grand discovery of 
the application of algebra to geometry, and he 
made this at the age of twenty-three. The disco* 
very that geometrical curves might be expressed 
by algebraical numbers, though highly important 
in the history of mathematics, only interests us 
here, inasmuch as it puts us on the trace of his 
career. We see him deeply engrossed in mathe- 
matics; we see him awaitening to the conviction 
that mathematics were capable of a still further 
amplification, and of a far more extended appli- 
cation. Struck as he was with the certitude of 
mathematical reasoning, he began applying the 
principles of mathematical reasoning to the subject 
of metaphysics. 

His great object was, amidst the scepticism and 
anarchy of his contemporaries, to found a system 
that should be solid and convincing. He first 
wished to find a basis of certitude— a starting point, 
and found it in consciousness. He next wished to 
find a method of certitude, and found it in mathe- 
matics. 

" Those long chains of reasoning," he tells us, 
"all simple and easy, which geometers use to 
arrive at their most difficult demonstrations, sug- 
gested to me that all things which came within 
human knowledge must follow each other in a 
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similar chain ; and that provided we abstain from 
admitting anything as true which is not so, and 
that we always preserve in them the order neces- 
sary to deduce one from the other, there can be 
none so remote to which we cannot finally attain, 
nor BO obscure but that we may discover them."* 

From these glimpses of the twofold nature of 
Descartes' Method, it will be easy to see into his 
whole system. The psychological and mathema- 
tical Methods are in him inseparable — conscious- 
ness being the only ground of certitude ; mathe- 
matics the only method of certitude. 

We may say, therefore, that the Deductive Me- 
thod was now completely constituted. The whole 
operation of philosophy consisted in deducing con- 
sequences. The premisses had been found; the 
conclusions alone were wanting. This applies as 
much to physics as to psychology. Thus, in his 
' Principia,' he announces his intention of giving 
a short account of the principal phaenomena of the 
world, not that he may use theip. as reasons to prove 
anything ; for he adds, '^ we desire to deduce effects 
from catisesy not cattses from effects ; but only in 
order that out of the innumerable effects which we 
learn to be capable of resulting from the same 
causes, we may determine our minds to consider 
some rather than others, "f 

* * Discoars de la M^thode/ p. 12. 

t ' PriDcipia Philos./ pars in. p. 51. The phrase, ** cu- 
pimus enim radones effectuum k causis, non autem k con 
traris causarum ab effectibus deducere," may be said to 
express the nature of his method, as opposed to the method 
of Bacon. When M. Jules Simon says •* The commence- 
ment of philosophy for Descartes is Doubt : that alone is all 
his entire method — cela seul est toute sa j\Uthode (^Introduc- 
tion prefixed to his edition of Descartes, p. 3) he mistakes. 
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Such being the Method of Descartes, our read- 
ers will hear with surprise that some French writers 
have declared it to be the same Method as that laid 
down by Bacon ; and this surprise will be height- 
ened on learning that a philosopher of such repu- 
tation as M. Victor Cousin is one of those writers. 
He says, ^' Let us now see what our Descartes has 
done. He has established in France the same 
method that England has endeavoured to attribute 
exclusively to Bacon ; and he has established it 
with less grandeur of imagination in style, but with 
the superior precision which must always charac- 
terize one who, not content with laying down rules, 
puts them himself in practice, and gives the ex- 
ample with the precept."* M. Cousin then quotes 
the four rules we before quoted from Descartes ; 
and seeing in them Analysis and Synthesis, which 
he believes constitutes the sole Method of Bacon, 
declares that the two Methods are one. This 
requires no refutation ; nor indeed would it have 
been noticed, but as affording an illustration of the 
loose way in which the term Method is employed 
by certain writers. 

In truth Bacon was the reverse side of the medal 
of Descartes. Bacon's deficiencies lay in that de- 
partment where Descartes was greatest — in mathe- 
matics. Hence Bacon's over-valuation of Induc- 
tion, and n^lect of Deduction; hence also Des-- 
cartes' over-valuation of Deduction and neglect of 
Induction. Both cultivated Physics : but Bacon 
made it the basis of all the sciences ; Descartes 
made it a mere illustration of his principles. The 

as it seems to ns, the whole purpose of Descartes' artificial 
scepticism ; besides how can a Doubt be a Method ? 

♦ * Hist de la Phil.' le^on iii. p. 91, ed. Bruxelles, 1840. 
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one ai^ued from effects to causes — from the known 
to the unknown ; the other deduced effects from 
causes— explaining phenomena by noumena— ex- 
plaining that which presented itself to the senses 
by that which was intuitively known. Both sepa> 
rated religion from philosophy ; but Bacon declared 
tbe problems of religion and ontology insoluble by 
reason, and therefore beyond the province of 
science ; Descartes declared them soluble only by 
reason, and that it was the first object of philosophy 
to solve them. 

Besides these and other points of difference, 
there weie also several points of resemblance, 
owing to the resemblance of their positions as 
refocmers. They both overvalued their MethodS| 
which they declare will enable all men to philo- 
sophize with equal justness. ^^ It is not so essential 
to have a fine understanding," says Descartes, ^' as 
to apply it rightly. Those who walk slowly make 
greater progress, if they always follow the right 
road, than those who run swiftly, but run on a 
wrong one." Tliis is precisely the thought of 
Bacon : " A cripple in the right path will beat a 
racer in the wrong one." But both these thinkers 
assume that the racer will choose the wrong path : 
whereas, if their methods are adopted, the finer 
understanding must always surpass the duller in 
the discovery of truth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFFIilGATION OF THE METHOD. 

To prove the existence of God was the first attempt 
of Descartes to apply his method ; not, as some say, 
to prove his own existence, for that neither ad- 
mitted of Zo^ica/ proof nor of disproof: it was the 
primary fact. 

Interrogating his consciousness, he found that 
he had the idea of God : understanding, by God, a 
substance infinite, eternal, immutable, independent, 
omniscient, onmipotent. 

This, to him, was as certain a truth as the tnith 
of his own existence. I exist : not only do I exist, 
but exist as a miserably imperfect, finite being—* 
subject to change — greatly ^norant, and incapable 
of creating anything. In this, my consciousness, 
I find by my finitude that I am not the All ; by 
my imperfection, that I am not perfect. Yet an 
infinite and perfect being must exist, because in- 
finity and periection are implied, as correlatives, in 
my ideas of imperfection and finitude. 

God, therefore, exists: his existence is clearly 
proclaimed in my consciousness, and can no more 
be a matter of doubt, when fairly considered, than 
my own existence. 

The conception of* an infinite Being proved his 
real existence ; for if there is not really such a 
being, I must have made the conception ; but if I 
could make it, I can also unmake it, which evi** 

VOL. III. F 
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dently is not true: therefore there must be, ex- 
ternally to myself, an archetype from which the 
conception was derived. 

" The ambiguity in this case," it has been re- 
marked,* " IS in the pnmonn /, by which in one 
place is to be understood my will, in another the 
laws of my nature. If the conoeption, existing as 
it does in my mind, had no original without, the 
conclusion would unquestionably Ibllow that / had 
made it — ^that is, the laws of my nature must have 
spontaneously evolved it ; but that my will made 
it would not follow. Now, when Descartes after- 
wards adds that I cannot unmake the conception, 
he means that I cannot get rid of it by an act of 
my will, which is true, but is not the proposition 
required. That what some of the laws of my nature 
have produced, other laws, or those same laws in 
other circumstances, might not subsequently efface, 
he would have found it difficult to establish." 

His second demonstration is the weakest of the 
three. Indeed, upon his principles, it is the only 
one not irrefragable. The third demonstration is 
peculiarly Cartesian, and may be thrown into this 
syllogism : — 

All that we clearly and distinctly con- 
cdve as contained in any thing, is true of 
that thing. 

Now we conceive, clearly and distinctly^ 
that the existence of God is contained in 
the idea we have of him. 

Ergoy 
God exists. 

* Mill's < System of Logic,' il p. 447. 
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Having demonstrated the existence of God, he 
had to prove the distinction between body and 
souL lliis, to him, was easy. The fundamental 
attribute of substance must be extension, because 
we can abstract from substance all the qualities 
except extension. The fundamental attribute of 
mind is thought, because by this attribute mind is 
revealed to itsel£ Now, according to one of his 
logical axioms, two substances are really distinct 
when their ideas are complete, and in no way imply 
each other. The ideas, therefore, of extension and 
thought being distinct, it follows that substance 
and mind are distinct in essence. 

We need not pursue our analysis of his meta- 
physical notions further. We only stop to remark 
on the nature of his demonstrations of God and 
the soul. It is, and was, usual to prove the ex- 
istence of Grod from what is called the '^ evidenee 
of design,'' — from, the world, in fact. Descartes 
neither started from design, nor from motion, which 
must have a mover: he started from the a priori 
ideas of perfection and infinity ; his proof was in 
the clearness of his idea of God — in an analysis of 
his own mind. His method was that of definition 
and deduction. To define the idea of God, and 
hence to construct the world — ^not to contemplate 
the ivorld, and hence infer the existence of God — 
was the route he pursued. Is it not eminently the 
procedure of a mathematician? and of a mathema- 
tician who has taken consciousness as his starting- 
point ? 

Descartes' speculations are beautiful exemplifi- 
cations of his method ; and he follows that method, 
even when it leads him to the wildest conclusions. 

f2 
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His physical speculations are sometimes admirable 
(be made some important discoveries in optics), 
but mostly fanciful. The famous theory of vortices 
deserves a mention here as an example of his 
method. 

He begins by banishing the notion of a vacuum^ 
not, as his contemporaries said, because'Nature has 
a horror of a vacuum, but because the essence of 
substance being extension, wherever there is ex- 
tension there is substance, consequently empty 
space is a chimera. The substance which fills all 
space must be assumed as divided into equal 
angular parts. Why must this be assumed ? — Be- 
cause it is the most simple, therefore the most 
natural supposition. This substance being set in 
motion, the parts are ground into a spherical form ; 
and the corners thus rubbed off, like filings or saw- 
dust, form a second and more subtle kind of sub- 
stance. There is, besides, a third kind of sub- 
stance, coarser and less fitted for motion. The first 
kind makes luminous bodies, such as the sun and 
fixed stars ; the second kind makes the transparent 
substance of the skies ; the third kind is the mate- 
rial of opaque bodies, such as earth, planets, <&c. 
We may also assume that the motions of these 
parts take the form of revolving circular currents, 
or vortices. By this means the matter will be col- 
lected to the centre of each vortex, while the 
second or subtle matter surrounds it, and by its 
centrifugal efibrt constitutes light. The planets 
are carried round the sun by the motion of this 
vortex, each planet being at such a distance from 
the sun as to be in a part of the vortex suitable to 
its solidity and mobility. The motions are pre- 
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vented from being exactly circular and regular by 
various causes. For instance, a vortex may be 
pressed into an oval shape by contiguous vortices.* 

Descartes, in his physics, adopted a method 
which permitted him to set aside the real qtudities 
and the substantial forms (which others were seek- 
ing), and to consider only the relations of number, 
figure, and motion. In a word, he saw in physics 
only mathematical problems. This was premature. 
Science, in its in&ncy, cannot be carried on by the 
deductive method alone : that is reserved for the 
maturity of science. Descartes was unaware of 
that, and &,iled in consequence. 

But this deductive method, though premature, 
was puissant. Sci^ice must employ it, and Bacon's 
greatest error was in not sufficiently acknowledo'infr 
ft. Hence we ^y partly accoun/for the culo J 
fact that Bacon, with his cautious method, made 
no discoveries, while Descartes, with his rash 
method, made important discoveries. Of course 
the greater physical knowledge of Descartes, and 
the greater attention bestowed by him upon physics, 
had something to do with this; but his method 
also assisted him, because his discoveries were of a 
kind to which the mathematical method was strictly 
applicable. 

That Descartes had read Bacon there is no doubt. 
He has himself praised Bacon's works as leaving 
nothing to be desired on the subject of experience ; 

* We have followed Dr. Whewell's exposition of this 
theory, as given by him — • Hist of Ind. Sciences,' ii. p. 134, 
The curious reader will do well, however, to turn to Des- 
cartes' own exposition, where it is illustrated by diagrams— 
* Principia Philosophise.' 
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but he perceived Bacon's deficiency, and declared 
that we are liable to collect many svperfiuatts ex- 
periences of particulars, and not only soperfluous 
but &Lse, if we have not ascertained the truth 
before we make these experiences. In other words, 
experience should be the verification of an a priori 
conception ; whereas Bacon teaches us to form our 
conceptions from experience. 

We have said enough tx> make the method of 
Descartes appreciable. His position i» that of 
founder of the deductive meUiod on the basis of 
Consciousness. His scholars may be divided into 
the mathematical cultivators of physics, and the 
deductive cultivators of philosophy. By the first 
he was speedily surpassed, and his influence on 
them can only be regarded as an impulsion. By 
the second he was continued : his principles were 
unhesitatingly accepted, and only developed in a 
somewhat different manner. 

His philosophical method subsists in the present 
day. It ifr iJie mrthod implicitly or explicitly 
adopted by most metaphysicians in their specula-' 
tions upon ontological subjects. Is it a good 
method ? The question is of the highest import- 
ance : we shall oideavour in the next dupter to 
answer it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Z8 THB METli01> THUS? 

Inr tl^e dedicatory epistle prefixed to hm ^ Meditai- 
tioDS ' Descartes deelaares that his demonstrations 
of the existence of God, Ae., ^^ equal, or even sur-^ 
pass, in certitude the demonsiratio&s of geometry.'^ 
Upon wha^ does he iowad this belief? He fbuadft 
it upon the very nature of e^titude as eooceived 
by him. 

What is the basis of all eertitnie? ConscioiiB* 
ness. Whatever I am diBtmcdj eonscious of, I 
Bmst be certaia of; all the ideas which I find in 
my consciousness, aS' disdnetly conceived, must be 
true. The belief I have in my existence iis derived 
£rom the &et of my conseioumess z I ihmk, ihexe* 
fore I exists Now as soon as we tfaimk we con- 
ceive a truth w£Lh distinctness^ we axe irresistibly 
led to believe ia it ; aad if that belief is so firm tiuA 
we catt aever have aoly reason to donbt that which 
we believe,, we have all the certitude that can be 
desired. 

Further: we have no knowledge whomever sf 
amylMn^ extemcd to us^ exeepi thanmgh ike medm» 
^f ideas. What is tiie consequence? The eeii- 
seqnence is^ says Descartes, that whaler we fcnd 
m the ideag must necesgearUy be m the extemtd 
tkAngx^ 

It is only in our mind» that we can seek whether 
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things exist, or not. There cannot be more reality 
in an effect than in a cause. The external thing, 
being the cause of the idea, must therefore possess 
as much reality as the idea, and vice versa. So 
that whatever we conceive as existent, exists. 

This is the basis on which Descartes' system is 
erected ; if this basis be rotten, the s^ggrstructure 
must fail. It is the root from which the tree has 
grown ; if it is vitiated the tree will bear no fruit. 
No thinker, except Spinoza, has so clearly, so 
frankly stated his criterium. Let us then accept 
the challenge which it gives, since an opportunity 
is now afforded us of bringing together in a narrow 
field the defenders and antagonists of philosophy. 

If Descartes is wrong — if consciousness is not 
the ultimate ground of certitude, embracing both 
objective and subjective — if ideas are not the in- 
ternal copies of external things — then must philo- 
sophy be content to relinquish all claim to certi- 
tude, and find refuge again &ith. 

And Descartes is wrong. The very conscious- 
ness to which he appeals shall convict him. There 
is a £dlacy in his system which may be briefly 
exposed. ' Clonsciousness is the ultimate ground of 
certitude, ybr m^; if I am conscious that I exist, 
I cannot doubt that I exist ; if I am conscious of 
-pain, I must be in pain. This is self-evident. 

But what ground of certitude can consciousness 
be respecting things, which are not mef How 
does the principle apply? How &r does it ex- 
tend ? It can only extend to things which relate 
to me, I am conscious of all that passes within 
myself; but I am not conscious of what passes in 
not-self: all that I can possibly know of the not* 
selfia in its effects upon me. 
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Consciousness is, therefore, " eabin'd, cribb'd, 
confin'd " to me^ and to what passes within me ; 
so far does the principle of certitude extend, and 
no £irther. Any other ideas we may have, any 
knowledge we may have respecting not-self ^ can 
only be founded on inferences. Thus I bum my- 
self in the lire : I am conscious of the sensation ; 
I have certain and immediate knowledge of it. 
But all that I can be certain of is that a change 
has taken place in my consciousness ; when froffi- 
that change I infer the existence of an external 
object (the fire), my inference may be correct, but 
I have obviously shifted my ground ; consciousness 
— ^my principle of certitude-— forsakes me here : I 
go out of myself to infer the existence of some- 
thing which is not-self. My knowledge of the 
sensation was immediate^ indubitable. My know- 
ledge of the object is mediate^ uncertain. 

Directly therefore we leave the ground of con- 
sciousness for that of inference, our knowledge 
becomes questionable. Other inferences can be 
brought to bear upon any one inference to illus- 
trate or to refute it. The mathematical certainty 
which Descartes attributed to these inferences 
therefore becomes a great uncertainty ! 

He says we only know things through the 
medium of ideas. Good; we will accept the pro- 
position as unquestionable. But then he also says 
that, in consequence of this, whatever we find in 
the ideas mtist necessarily be trtie of the things. 

His reason is, that as ideas are caused in us by 
objects, and as every efiect must have as much reality 
as the cause — ^the effect being equal to the cause — 
so must ideas have the same reality as things. 

But this is a doubtful Mlacy. In the first 

f3 
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place an eflkct is not equal to its cause ; it is a 
mere consequent of an antecedent, having no such 
relation as equality whatenrer. In the second 
place the ™e of the tern reaKty is ambiguous. 
Unquestionably an effect reedly exists ; but reality 
of existence does not imply similarity of modes of 
existence. The bum occasioned l^ a &re is as 
real as the five ; but it in no "way resembles a 
fire. 

So when Descartes Bays that what is true 
of ideas must be true of thmgs, he assumes that 
the mind is sl passive recipieixt-~'a mirror, in which 
things reflect themselves. That this is altogether 
fallacious, and that the mind is an active co-ope- 
rator in all perception — ^that perception is a con- 
sdousness cf changes operated in ourselves^ not a 
consciousness of the oh^ts causing those changes--^ 
we have formerly endeavoured to demonstrate.* 
In truth, so &r from being able to apprehend the 
nature of things external to us, there is an im- 
penetrable screen for ever placed before our eyes, 
and that impenetrable sci-een is the very Con- 
sciousness upon which Descartes relies. When 
placed in contact with external objects, they ope- 
rate upon us ; their operations we know, themselves 
we cannot know ; precisely because our knowledge 
of them is mediate^ and the medium is our Con- 
sciousness. Into whatever regions we wander, we 
carry with us this Consciousness, by means of 
which, indeed, we know, but all we know, is — our- 
selves. 

Knowledge is composed of Ideas. Ideas are 
the joint product of an organization on the one 

* See vol. ii. pp. 134-B, ISS, and especially pp. 17 1—1 7 7* 
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hand, and of external causes on the other; or 
rather we may say that Ideas are the products of 
that organization excited by external causes. 
Upon what principles of inference (since we are' 
here on the ground of inference) can you infer 
that the ideas excited are copies of the exciting 
causes — that the Ideas excited apprehend the whole 
nature of the causes ? 

The cause of the fiillacy is in that very strong dis- 
position to give objectively to a law of the mind ;* 
in consequence of which, you so often hear people 
declare that something they are asserting is " in- 
volved in the idea." 

There is one mode of escape left for those who 
believe in the validity of ontological speculations. 
That is, to assert the existence of Innate Ideas — 
or, as the theory is generally stated in modem 
times, of Necessary TrtUhs independent of all 
experience. If the idea of God, for example, be 
innate in us, it is no longer a matter of Inference 
but of Consciousness ; and Descartes would have 
been correct in believing Uiat the certainty of this 
idiea equalled the certainty of geometry. 

But Descartes, according to Dueald Stewart, 
did not assert the existence of Innate ideas, though, 
from its having been a doctrine maintained by his 
followers, it is usually attributed to him. Dugald 
Stewart quotes the following passage from Des- 
cartes in reply to his adversaries, who accused him 
of holding the tenet of Innate Ideas :•— 

'* When I said that the idea of God is innate in 
us, I never meant more than this, that Nature has 
endowed us with a fa^ndty hy which we may know 

* See it exposed in Mill's * System of Logic,' ii., p. 355. 
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God; but I have never either said or thought that 
such ideas had an actual existence, or even that 
they were a species distinct from the faculty of 

thinking Although the idea of 

Grod is so imprinted on our minds that every per« 
son has within himself the faculty of knowing him, 
it does not follow that there may not have been 
various individuals who have passed through life 
without ever making this idea a distinct object of 
apprehension ; and, in truth, they who think they 
have an idea of a plurality of Gods have no idea 
of God whatever." 

From this it would appear that he did not hold 
the doctrine of Innate Ideas. But we must ven- 
ture to dissent from the conclusion drawn by Mr. 
Stewart on the strength of such a passage ; and 
against that passage we will bring another equally 
explicit (we could bring fifty, if necessary), which 
asserts the existence of Innate Ideas. " By the 
word idea J* he says, " I understand all that can 
be in our thoughts ; * and I distinguish three sorts 
of ideas ; — adventitious^ like the common idea of 
the sun ; framed by the mind, such as that which 
astronomical reasoning gives of the sun; and 
innate, as the idea of God, mind, body, a triangle, 
and generally all those which represent true im^ 
mutahle and eterrud essences.^— {^Lettres de Des^ 
cartes, LIV. Ed. JRev., Oct. 1821, p. 236 ; where 
other passages are given.) This last explanation 
is distinct ; and it is all that the serious antagonists 

* This was the first time that the word idea was used in 
its modern sense. For the history of this much-abused word 
see * Edin. Rev.,' Oct 1830, p. 182, in an article by Sir W. 
Hamilton, of which we know not whether most to admire 
the extraordinary erudition or the rare acnteness. 
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of Innate Ideas have ever combated. If Descartes, 
when pressed by objections, gave different explana- 
tions, we must only set it down to the want of a 
steady conception of the vital importance of Innate 
Ideas to his system. The fact remains that Innate 
Ideas form the necessary groundwork of the Car- 
tesian doctrine. 

Although the theory of Innate Ideas may, in 
its Cartesian form, be said to be exploded, it does 
really continue to be upheld under a new form. 
A conviction of the paramount necessity of some 
such groundwork for metaphysical speculation has 
led to the modern theory of Necessary Truths, 
This plausible theory has been adopted by Dr. 
Whewell in his * Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences;' but his arguments have been com- 
pletely shattered by John Mill on the one hand, 
and by Sir John Herschel on the other.* We 
may for the present assume the point to be settled. 

The radical error of all ontological speculations 
lies in assumption that we have ideas independent 
of experience ; because experience can only tell us 
of ourselves or of phenomena ; of noumena it can 
tell us nothing. That we have no such ideas has 
been clearly enough established in the best schools 
of psychology ; but the existence of metaphysical 
speculation proves that the contrary opinion still 
exists. 

The fundamental question then of modern 
Philosophy is this, Have we any Ideas independent 

* * System of Logic,* book ii. ch. 5 ; and * Quarterly Rev./ 
June, 1841 ; indeed, they had been anticipated and refuted 
by Locke long before ; but Dr. Whewell has apparently too 
great a contempt for Locke to be convinced by any argu- 
ment of his. See * Essay/ book iv. ch. 6-7. 
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of experieoce ? And the attempts to solve it will 
occupy the greater portion of our history. Before 
entering upon this subject we must exhibit the 
Method of Descartes, pushed to its ultimate con- 
clusions in Spinoza.* 

* The best modem works on Descartes, apart from 
regular Histories of Philosophy, are M. Francisque Boul- 
lier*s * Histoire et Critique de la R^Tolution Cartesienne/ 
Paris, 1842 ; and M. Ch. BenouTier's * Manuel de la Philos. 
Modeme/ Paris, 1841. The best edition of Descartes' 
works is that by Victor Cousin, in eleven vols., 8vo. 
Paris, 1826. M. Jules Simon has also published a cheap 
and convenient edition in one volume of the * Discourse on 
Method,' the * Meditations and the Treatise on the Passions.' 
Paris, 1844. 
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CHAPTER V * 

SFIKOZJk''S LIFE. 

Earjly in the seventeenth centmy, on a fair even- 
ing of summer, a little Jewish boy was playing 
with his sisters on the Burgwal of Amsterdam, 
close to the Portuguese synagogue. His face was 
mild and ingenuous; his eyes were small, but 
bright, quick, and penetrative ; and the dark hair 
floated in luxuriant curls over his neck and shouldeis. 
Noticeable, perhiqra, for nothing but his beauty 
and joyousness, the little boy played on unmarked 
amongst the active citizens of tiiat active town. 
The Dutch then occupied the thoughtful attention 
of all Europe. After having first conquered for 
themselves firm footing on this earth, by rescuing 
their country from the sea, th^ had thrown ofi* 
the oppressive yoke of the mighty Spain ; and had 
now conquered for themselves a freedom from that 
fer greater tyranny, the tyranny of thought. 

Amsterdam was noisy with the creaking of cord- 
age, the bawling of sailors, and the bui^ trafficking 
of traders. The Zuyder Zee was crowded with 
vessels, laden with precious stores from all quarters 
of the globe. The canals which ramify that city, 
like a great arterial system, were blocked up witii 

* In this aooonnt of Spinosa is incorporated the greater 
part of an article by the present -writer which appeared in 
the 'Westminster Reriew/ No. Ixxrii. 
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boats and baizes : the whole scene was vivid with 
the greatness and the littleness of commerce. Heed- 
less of all this turmoil, as unheeded in it — ^heedless 
of all those higher mysteries of existence the solu- 
tion of which was hereafter to be the endeavour of 
his life — ^untouched by any of those strange ques- 
tionings which a restless spirit cannot answer, but 
which it refuses to have answered by others — heed- 
less of everything but his game, that little boy 
played merrily with his sisters. That boy was 
Benedict Spinoza. 

It is pleasant to think of Spinoza as a boy, play- 
ing at boyish games. He has for so long been the 
bugbear of theologians, and of timid thinkers ; he 
has for so long been looked upon as a monster, an 
atheist, and (to add to the horror) a Jewish atheist ; 
and looked upon, even by those who were not so 
aghast at the consequences of his system, as nothing 
more than a frigid logician, that we dwell with sin- 
gular pleasure on any more human aspect of his 
character. We hope, ere we have done, to convince 
the reader that this rigorous logician was a wise 
and virtuous and affectionate man. 

His parents were honest merchants of Amster- 
dam, who had settled there in company with a 
number of their brethren, on escaping the persecu- 
tion to which all Jews were subject in Spain. The 
young Baruch * was at first destined to commerce, 
but his passion for study, and the precocity of his 
intellect, made his parents alter their resolution in 
favour of a rabbinical education : a resolution 

* Baruch was Spinoza's Hebrew name, which he himself 
translated into Latm as Benedictus ; from which some have 
erroneously supposed that he embraced Christianity, whereas 
he only renounced Judaism. 
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warranted by his sickly constitution, which had 
increased his love of study. The sickly child is 
mostly thoughtful : he is thrown upon himself, and 
his own resources ; he suffers, and asks himself the 
cause of his pains, and asks himself whether the 
world suffers like him; whether he is one with 
nature, and subject to the same laws, or whether he 
is apart from it, and regulated by distinct laws. 
From these he rises to the awM questions — 
Why? Whence? and Whither? 

The education of the Jews was almost exclusively 
religious, the Old Testament and the Talmud 
forming their principal studies. Spinoza entered 
into them with a fanatical zeal, which, backed as 
it was by remarkable penetration and subtlety, won 
the admiration of the Chief Rabbin Saul Levi 
Morteira, who became his guide and instructor. 
Great, indeed, were the hopes entertained of this 
youth, who at fourteen rivalled almost all the doc- 
tors in the exactitude and extent of his biblical 
knowledge. But these hopes were turned to fears, 
when they saw that young and pertinacious spirit 
pursue its undaunted inquiries into whatever region 
they conducted him, and found him putting diffi- 
culties to them which they, rabbins and philoso- 
phers, were unable to solve. 

Spinoza was to be deterred neither by threats 
nor by sophistications. He found in the Old Tes- 
tament no mention of the doctrine of immortality : 
there was complete silence on the point.* He 

♦ On this silence Warbarton endeavoured to establish the 
divinity of the Legation of Moses ; and Bishop Sherlock has 
exerted considerable ingenuity in explaining the discrepancy 
which sceptics had seized hold of as an argument in their 
fiivOur. 
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made no secret of Ms opinions ; and two of hi» 
schoolfellows, irritated at his intellectual supe- 
riority, or else anxious to currj ikvour with the 
rabbins, reported his heresy with the usual fertility 
of exaggeration. Summoned to appear belbre the 
synagogue, he obeyed with a gay carelessness, con- 
scious of his innocenee. His judges^ finding him 
obstinate in his opinions, threatened him with ex- 
communication : he answered with a sneer. Mor- 
teira, informed of the danger, hastened to confront 
his rebellious pupil, but Spinoza remained as un- 
touched by his rhetoric as he was unconvinced by^ 
his arguments. Enraged at this failure, Morteira 
took a higher tone, and threatened him with ex- 
communication, unless he at once retracted. His 
pupil was irritated, and readied in sarcasms. The 
rabbin then impetuously broke up the assembly, 
and vowed " only to return with the thunderbolt 
in his hand." 

In anticq)ation of the threatened excommunica- 
tion, he wisely withdrew himself from the syna- 
gogue — a step that profoundly mortified his ene« 
mies, as he thereby rendered firtile all intimidations 
which had been employed against him, particularly 
the otherwise terrible excommunieation ; for what 
terror could such a sentence inspire in one who 
voluntarily absented himself from the society which 
pretended to exclude him ? Dugald Stewart makes 
a most unwarrantable insinuation with respect to 
this secession from the s3rnagogi!ie. He says Spi- 
noza withdrew himself " with a view, probably, to 
gain a more favourable reception for his doctrines." 
{Dissert, prefixed to the £bicy, J^rit, p* 144.) At 
that time Spinoza ?uid no doctrines of his own. 

Dreading his ability, and the force of his ex* 
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ample, the synagogue made him an m&er of an annual 
pension of a thousand florins, if he would only con* 
sfflit to be silent, and assist firom time to time at 
their ceremonies. Spinoza, indignant at such an 
aittempt to palter with his conscience, refused it 
widi scorn* As- neither threats nor temptations 
eould turn him ^m his path, fbaaticism conceived 
another plan. One evening, as Spinoza was com- 
ing out of the theatre, whei« he had been relaxing 
his o'er-tasked mind, he was startled by the fierce 
expression of a dadt ftce, thrust eagerly before his. 
The glare of blood-thirsty fanaliciiim arrested him ; 
a knife gleamed in the air, and he had barely time 
to parry the blow. It ML upoa his chest, but, 
fortunately deadened m its force, only tore his 
eoat. TheassBssinescafied. I^inozawsdked home 
thoughtfbl.* 

The day of esoommunication: at length arrived ; 
and a vast concourse of Jews assembled to witness 
the awfol oersmony. It began by the solemn and 
sil^t lightii^ of a quantity of black wax candles, 
said by opening die tabernacle wherein were de- 
posited the Books of Law o£ Moses. Thus w«re 
the dim imaginations of the fiuthiul prepared for 
all the horror of the seene. Morteiei, the ancient 
£riend and master, now the fiercest enemy of tha 
condemned, was to otdex the execution* He stood 
there, pained, but implacable; the people fixed 
their eager eye» upon him. fiigk- above, the chan- 
ter rose and chanted forth, iniloud lugubzious* tones, 

• 

* Some of the biographers contradict Bayle's statement 
of the assassination being attempted as Spinoza was leaying 
die theatre, and declare that he was coming from the syna- 
gogae ; but they forget that he had entirely renmmced going 
thore, and this was the probable modve of the assassin.. 
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the words of execration ; while from the opposite 
side another mingled with these curses the thrilling 
sounds of the trumpet ; and now the black candles 
were reversed, and were made to melt drop by 
drop into a huge tub filled with blood I This 
spectacle — a symbol of the most terrible faith — 
made the whole assembly shudder ; and when the 
final Anathema Maranatha I were uttered, and the 
lights all suddenly immersed in the blood, a cry of 
religious horror and execration burst from all ; and 
in that solemn darkness, and to those solemn curses, 
they shouted Amen, Amen ! 

And thus was the young truth-seeker expelled 
from his community, and his friends and relations 
forbidden to hold intercourse with him. Like the 
young and energetic Shelley, who afterwards imi-> 
tated him, he found himself an outcast in this busy 
world, with no other guides through its perplexing 
labyrinths than sincerity and self-dependence. Two 
or three new friends soon presented themselves; 
men who warred against their religion as he had 
warred against his own ; and a bond of sympathy 
was forged out of a common injustice. Here again 
we trace a resemblance to Shelley, who, discoun- 
tenanced by his relations, sought amongst a few 
sceptical friends to supply the affections he was 
thus deprived of. Like Spinoza, he too had only 
sisters, with whom he had been brought up. No 
doubt, in both cases, the consciousness of sincerity, 
and the pride of martyrdom, were great sustain- 
ments in this combat with society. They are 
always so ; and it is well that they are so, or the 
battle would never be fought ; but they never en- 
tirely replace the affections. Shut from our family, 
we may seek a brotherhood of apostacy ; but these 
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new and precarious intellectual sympathies are no 
compensation for the loss of the emotive sympathies, 
with all their links of association, and all their 
memories of childhood. 

Spinoza must have felt this ; and as Shelley, in 
a rash marriage, endeavoured to fill the void of his 
yearning heart, so Spinoza, urged we must think 
by the same feeling, sought the daughter of his 
friend and master, Yanden Eude, as his wife. 

This Yanden Ende had some influence on Spi- 
noza's life. He was a physician in Amsterdam, 
who conducted a philological seminary with such 
success, that all the wealthy citizens sent him their 
sons; but it was afterwards discovered, that to 
every dose of Latin he added a grain of atheism. 
He undertook to instruct Spinoza in Latin, and to 
give him board and lodging on condition that he 
should subsequently aid him in instructing his 
scholars. This Spinoza accepted with joy, for 
although master of the Hebrew, German, Spanish, 
Portugueze (and of course Dutch) langui^es, he 
had long felt the urgent necessity of Latin. 

Yanden Ende had a daughter; her personal 
charms were equivocal, but she was thoroughly 
versed in Latin, and was an accomplished musician. 
The task of teaching young Benedict generally fell 
to her: and as a consequence the pupil soon became 
in love with the master. We often picture this 
courtship to ourselves, as a sort of odd revenie of 
Abelard and Heloise. Spinoza, we fiincy, not in- 
attentive to the instruction, but the more in love 
with it coming from so soft a mouth : not inatten- 
tive, yet not wholly absorbed. He watches her 
hand as it moves along the page, and longs to 
squeeze it. While ^^ looking out " in the diction- 
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ary their hands touch — and he is thsilled; but 
the word is founds neverthdess. The lesson eiided^ 
he ventures on a tuaadd eompliment, which she 
receives with a kind smile ; but the smile is lost, 
for the bashful philosoplier has his eyes ou the 
ground ; when he raises them, it is to see her trip 
away to housdiold duties, or to another pupil : and 
he looks after her sighing. But, ahis for maidenly 
discernment I our female Abeiard was more cap- 
tivated by the idiowy atfractions of a certain Ker- 
kering, a young Hamburg merchant, who had also 
taken lessons in Latin and love from the &ir 
teacher; and who, having backed his pretensions 
by the more potent seductions of pearl necklaces, 
rings, &c., quite cast poor Benedict into the shade. 
He then turned from love to philosophy. 

His progress in Latin had, however, been con- 
siderable ; he read it with &cility, and found it in- 
valuable in his pfaUosophical studies ; and especially 
as the works of Descartes now fell into his hands, 
which he studied with intense avidity, feeling that 
a new world was therein revealed. The laws of 
the ancient Jewish doctors expressly enjoin the 
necessity of learning some mechanical art, as well 
as the study of the law. It was not enough, they 
said, to be a scholar — the means of subsistence 
must also be learned. Spinoza had accordingly, 
while belonging to the synagogue, learnt the art of 
polishing glasses for telescopes, microscopes, dsc, 
in which he arrived at such proficiency that the 
great Leibnitz, writing to him, mentioned, ^' Among 
the honourable things which fame has acquainted 
me with respecting you, I learn with no small 
inta^st that you are a clever optician." By po- 
lishing glasses he gained a subsistence — humble, it 
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is true, but equal to his wants. To this he joined^ 
by way of rdaxation, the study of design, and soon 
became very expert. Oolerus had a portfc^o of 
portraits of sevcMral distiae^uished men, sketched by 
Um; and one unoog ^ wasa^ortnut of hhl. 
self, in the dress of Masani^o.* 

In his eight-and-twentieth year Sjaaoza left his 
natal city of Amsterdam, and resolving to devote 
his life to study, retired to Rhynsburg, near Ley- 
den, where, still pursuing lus trade as a glass 
poli^ier, he devoted every e^are hour to philoso- 
phy. The fruits of his solitude were the ^ Abridg- 
ment of the Meditations of Des Cartes,' with an 
appendix, in which he first disclosed the principal 
points of his own system. This is a very interest- 
ing work. It contains the most accurate and com- 
prehensible account of Descartes we have ever 
met with ; and the appendix is curious, as contain- 
ing the germs of the ^ Ethica.' It made a pro- 
found sensation ; and when, the following year, he 
removed to Woorburg, a small village near the 
Hague, his reputation attracted him a great eon- 
course of visiters. Many enmities were «(cited 
amongst the disciples of Descartes, by the expo- 
sition of the weak points of their master's system ; 
and Spinoza had to su£fer their rude attacks in 
consequence ; — ^but the attention of all thinking 
men was fixed upon him, and the cleanness and 
precision of his work won him their admiration. 
So many new friendships did he form, that he at 

* " Your enemies have not £dled to assert that by that 
you pretended to show that you would create in a little while 
the same uproar In Christianity that Masaniello created in 
Naples." — Rencontre de Bayle asoec Spinoza dans Vautre 
Monde. 1711. 
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last yielded to the numerous solicitations that he 
should come and live entirely at the Hi^e. It 
was not the learned alone who sought his friendship 
— ^men of rank in public afl&irs were also numbered 
amongst them. Of the latter we may mention the 
celebrated Jan de Witt, who loved Spinoza, and 
profited by his advice in many an emergency. The 
great Cond6 also, during the invasion of Holland 
by the French, sent to desire Spinoza to come and 
see him. The philosopher obeyed, but the prince 
was prevented keeping lus appointment — to his 
loss. This journey was very near proving £ital to 
Spinoza. The populace having learned that he had 
been in communication with the enemy, began to 
suspect him of being a spy. His landlord, alarmed 
at these reports, warned him of them ; he feared, 
he said, that the populace would attack the house. 
"Fear nothing," replied Spinoza, calmly. " It is 
easy for me to justify myself, and there are persons 
enough who know the object of my journey ; but 
whatever may arrive, as soon as the people assemble 
before your door, I will go out and meet them, 
even though I should share the fete of De Witt." 
The same calm courage which made him proclaim 
the truth, now made him ready to confront the 
infuriated populace. Fortunately all passed off in 
peace, and he was left to his studies. Karl Lud* 
wig, anxious to secure so illustrious a thinker, 
offered him the vacant chair of philosophy at Hei- 
delberg, which, however, Spinoza could not accept, 
conscious that the philosophy he would teach was 
too closely allied to theology, not to trench on its 
dogmas ; and the Elector had expressly stipulated 
that he should teach nothing which could prejudice 
the established religion. He therefore b^ged to 



decline it, a» kis pubHe ckitiesvottld interfere with 
Ids private meditatiooB. Yet it was both a lucra- 
tive and honourable post he refused ; bat a philo- 
Mphieal coBtenrpt for worldly honoun was amongst 
his characteristics. 

It is invigorating to contemplate Spinoza's life. 
D^endent on his own manual exertions f(Mr his 
daily breads limked in his wants^ and declining all 
pecuniary assistance so liberally offered by his 
finends, he was always at eaaey cheerful, and occu- 
jnied. There is an heroic fimness traceable in 
every act of his life, worthy of our meditation ; 
there k a perpetual sense of man's independence, 
worthy all imitatioii. He refuses to accept the 
belief of another man — he will believe for himself; 
he sees mysteriee aremid him— awful, inexplicable 
•--4[>ut he will accept of no man's explanation. God 
has givoi him, a soul, and with that he will solve 
^lae problem ; or remain without a solution. Thus 
he leaves the synagogue ; thus also he leaves Des- 
cartes ; thus he thinks for himself. So in a far 
subordinate sphere he wfll assert his independence. 
Having but the most miserable pittance, and with 
the purses of his friends opem to him, he preferred 
limiting his desires to accepting their bounties. 
He poreferred workings and gaining his own sub- 
sistence, so long as it was to be gained. This was 
BO crotchet of his ; neither was it ignoble calcu- 
lation* The friends were sincere, their offers were 
sincere ; he knew it, but thanked them, and de- 
elined. The heritage, which on his father's death 
fell to his lot, he resigned to his sisters. The large 
property which his friend Simon de Yries had 
announced his intention of leaving him, he would 
not consent to accept ; but made Simon alter his 

VOL. III. Q . 
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will in fiiyour of his brother De Vries, at Schie* 
dam. The pension offered him if he would dedi- 
cate his next work to Louis XIY., he refused, 
^'having no intention of dedicating anything to 
that monarch." He was indebted to no one but 
to God : who had given him talents, and energy 
to make those talents available, not to let them and 
him rot in idleness, or in ignoble dependence, while 
all the world had to toil ! * 

Yet it was a hard, griping poverty that he en* 
dured. On looking over his papers after his death, 
they found accounts of his expenditure. One day 
ne ate nothing but a wupe au laitj with a little 
butter, which cost about three halfpence, and a pot 
of beer, which cost three &rthings more. Another 
day he lived on a basin of gruel, with some butter 
and raisins, which cost him twopence halfpenny ; 
and, says the pastor Col^rus, "Although ofleu 
invited to dinner, he preferred the scanty meal that 
he found at home, to dining sumptuously at the 
expense of another." This was the man who was, 
by his contemporaries, branded with the names of 
Atheist and Epicurean ; and who has borne these 
names for ever after through all Europe, excepting 
only Germany. While on the one hand no man 
was perhaps ever more filled with religion (so that 
Novalis could call him a God-intoxicated man), 
on the other hand his Epicureanism, at twopence 

* It was in a man's own energy- that he saw the germ of 
worth and greatness, and wisely ndicoled the notion of pap 
tronage in this noteworthy passage : *' Governments should 
never found academies, for they serve more to oppress than 
to encourage genius. The unique method of making the 
arts and sciences flourish, is to allow every individual to 
teach what he thinkS; at Ids own risk and periL" — Tract. 
Tola., c 8, § 49. 
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halfpenny sterling per diem, stands a legible charge 
against him. 

The publication of his ^ Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus' was an event of some importance, both 
in the history of philosophy and of Spinoza. The 
state of men's minds at that period was not £ivour- 
able to the reception of any great philosophical 
system ; and Spinoza found himself obliged to pre* 
pare the way for his future doctrines, by examining 
the nature of that ecclesiastical power which could 
excite at will such violent perturbation in the state ; 
and by examining also the foundations on which 
that power repos^. This great question still agi- 
tates mankind ; and it is as curious as instructive 
to observe that the late orthodox and estimable 
Dr. Arnold taught a doctrine precisely similar to 
that taught by the reviled and persecuted Spinoza.* 

Times were troubled. Holland was reposing 
on her laurels, won in the long and desperate 
struggle against Spain Having freed -herself from 
a foreign yoke, she had, one would fancy, little 
now to do but to complete her canals, extend her 
commerce, and enjoy her peace. But, oh, the 
glorious contradictions in human history! This 
land of political freedom-^this ark of refuge for 
the persecuted of all nations — the republic whose 
banner was freedom, and in whose cities European 
freethinkers published their works — was itself dis- 
turbed by theological Action. The persecuted 
Jews might flock from Spain and Portugal — the 
synagogue might rear itself beside the church — 
the Protestants of France and Belgium were wel- 
comed as brothers and citizens ; but ai-rived there, 

* Compare Arnold : * Introductory Lectures on Modem 
History.' Appendix to the first Lecture. 

G 2 
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&e fugitives raigfat witnesB, eren there, the im- 
placable war of party. Toleration was afforded to 
political ireethinking, and to the diversities of 
zeligioQ ; but, within the pale of the state-religion, 
malice and all uncharkableness were dally wit- 
ueased. There the Gomarists and Arminians dis- 
puted eenceming the in&lHbi^ty of their doctrines, 
and cloaked their political amotion under evanr 
g»lical protestations.* 

This was the stikte at things on the appeamnce 
of the ^ Tractatus^' Sfunoaa, seeing the depl<»rabl& 
dissensicms of Uie tiieoiogians,, endeavoured to 
naake evident the necessity of a state religion, 
which, without absolutely imposing or interfering 
with pdvate ereeds, should regulate^ all outward 
observances. Because as it is the office of the 
state to watch over all that concerns the common 
welfune, so shoved it watch over the church, and 
direct it according to the general wish. But two 
things perfectly distinct must not here be eon- 
founded, viz» liberty of observance and liberty of 
thought. The latter is independent of all civil 
power ; but the fonner must be subject to it, for 
the sake of the public tranquillity. 

Although this portion oi the ^ Traetatus' could 
not have met with general approbation, yet it 
would scarcely have raised violent dissensions, had 
Spinoza confined himself to such fipeeulation ; but, 
anticipating the rationalism of modem Germans, 
he undertook a criticisBi of the Bible, and attacked 
the institution of priesthood as injurious to the 

feneral welfare. It may be curious here to quote 
pinoza's anticipation of the Hegelian Christolc^, 

* Saintes. * Hist, de la Vie i.e Spinosa.' — P. 63. 
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irhich, in the hands of SUaiuss, Feuerbach, and 
Bruno Baur, has made so much noise in the theo* 
lo^cal world : — *^ I teU you," says Spinoza, in his 
letter to Oldenburg, *' that it is not necessaiy for 
yonr salvation that jou atould believe in Christ 
according to the flesh ; but tji that eternal Son of 
Grod, t. e. the eiemal wisdom of God^ which is 
manifisled in all things, but mostly in the human 
mmdy and most afaU in Jiesus Christ; a very ef- 
ferent coQC^ytion must be formed.'* — *^ Dico ad 
salutem non esse omnin6 neoesse, CSiristum secun- 
ditan camem noscere, sed de seterno dUo Alio Dei, 
hoc est, Dei setemll sapientisl, quae sese in omnibus 
zebus, et mazim^ in mente humani et omnium 
maxlme in Ofaristo Jesu mauifestavit, longe aliter 
sentioidum.'' * The ccmsequences were as might 
have been expected : the -book was at once con- 
demned, and farbiddai to be received in almost 
every coantry« This, as usual, only gave a greater 
stimulus to cuxiosity, and the sensation the work 
produced may be judged of by the quantity of 
^ refutations' which appeared. Many were the 
arttfices used to introduce it into the various coun- 
tzies. An edition was published at Leyden, under 
this titleiy 'Dan. Hensii Operum Historicorum, 
eoUectio prima. Tldit. II., priori editione multo 
emendatior et auctior; aocedimt queedam hactenus 
inedita.' Tliis was reprinted at Amsterdam as 
'Henriquez de Villacorta. M. Dr a cubiculo 
Philippi lY^ Carol! II., arehiatri Opera chirc^pffia 
omnia, sub auspiciis potentissimi Hispaniarum 
regis.' This absurd title was adopted to pass it 
into Spain. Another edition in French, called 
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^ La Clef du Sanctuaire/ was published at Leyden 
in 1678, and in Amsterdam as ^ Traite des Ct^re- 
monies des Juifs,' and again as ' Reflexions curi- 
euses d'un esprit desinteresse/ 

Spinoza's devotion to study, with its concurrent 
abstemiousness and want of exercise, soon under- 
mined his constitution ; but he never complained^ 
He suffered that, as he had suffered everything 
else— in silence. Once only a hint escapes him. 
'< If my life be continued," he writes to a firiend 
respecting a promise to explain certain matters. 
No plaint — ^no regret — merely a condition put 
upon a promise. He was a calm, brave man ; he 
could confront disease and death, as he had con<- 
fronted poverty and persecution. Bravery of the 
highest kind distinguished him through life, and 
was not likely to fail him on the quitting it ; and 
yet beneath that calm, cold stoicism, there was a 
childlike gaiety springing from a warm and sym- 
pathising heart. His character was made up of 
generous simplicity and heroic forbearance. He 
could spare somewhat from even his scanty pittance 
to relieve the wretched. He taught the learned 
world the doctrines he had elaborated with endless 
toil ; but he taught children to be regular in their 
attendance on divine service. He would question 
his host and hostess, on their return from church, 
respecting the sermon they had heard, and the 
benefit they had derived. He had no unwise pro- 
selytism which would destroy convictions in minds 
unfitted to receive others. One day his hostess 
asked him if he believed that she could be saved 
by her religion. He answered, " Your religion is 
a good one — you ought not to seek another, nor 
doubt that yours, will procure your salvation, pro- 
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vided you add to your piety the tranquil virtues of 
domestic life." Words full of wisdom, springing 
from an affectionate and experienced miud. 

So lived the Jew, Spinoza. So he developed 
his own nature, and assisted the development in 
others. Given up to philosophy, he found in it 
*' its own exceeding great reward.'* His only re- 
laxations were his pipe, receiving visitors, chatting 
to the people of his house, and watching spiders 
fight. This last amusement would make the tears 
roll down his cheeks with laughter. 

The commencement of the year 1677 found 
him near his end. The phthisis, which he had 
suffered from for twenty years, now alarmingly 
increased. On Sunday, the 22nd February, he 
insisted on his kind host and hostess leaving him, 
and attending divine service, as he would not per- 
mit his illness to obstruct their devotions. They 
obeyed. On their return he talked with them 
about the sermon, and ate some broth with a good 
appetite. After dinner his friends returned to 
church, leaving the physician with him. When 
they came home they learnt, with sorrow and sur- 
prise, that he had expired about three o'clock, ui 
the presence of the physician, who seized what 
money there was on the table, together with a 
silver-handled knife, and left the body without 
further care. So died, in his forty-fifth year, in 
the full vigour and maturity of his intellect, Bene- 
dict Spinoza. '* Offer up with me a lock of hair 
to the manes of the holy but repudiated Spinoza ! " 
exclaims the pious Schleiermacher. " The great 
spirit of the world penetrated him; the Infinite 
was his beginning and his end ; the universe his 
only and eternal love. He was filled with religion 
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and religious feeling ; and tiiexefore it is that he 
stands a£)ne, unapproachable; the master in his 
art, but elevated above the profane world, without 
adherents, and without even citizenship." * 

"^ SchleiemuLcher: * Bede iiber die Seligioa,' p. 47. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

sfinosa's doctbihe. 

The system of Spinoza, which has excited so much 
odium, is but the log^ical development of the sys- 
tem of Descartes which has excited so much admi- 
ration. Curious! The demonstration of the ex- 
istence of God was one of Descartes' proudest laurels; 
the demonstration of the existence of God — and of 
no other existence but that of God, being possible 
— ^was Spinoza's title to almost uuversal execra- 
tion. 

Dugald Stewart, generally one of the most can- 
did of men, evidently shared the common prejudice 
with respect to Spinoza. He refiises, therefore, to 
admit tlmt Spinoza, whom he dislikes, held opinions 
at all similar to those of Descartes, whom he ad- 
mires. << It was in little else," says he, ^^ than his 
physical principles that he agreed with Descartes ; 
for no two philosophers ever differed more widely 
in their metaphysical and theological tenets. Fon- 
tenelle characterizes his system as Cartesianism 
pushed to extravagance." This is far firom correct. 
Spinoza differed with Descartes on a few pmnts, 
and agreed with him on most ; the differences were 
only those of a more rigorous logical development 
of the principles both maintained. 

It was at an important era in Spinoza's life that 
the writings of Descartes fell in his way. He was 

o3 
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then striving to solve for himself the inexplicable 
riddle of the universe. He had penetrated deep 
into the science of the Cabbala ; he had studied 
with the learned Morteira ; but though wise in all 
the wisdom of the Jews, he was still at an immea- 
surable distance from the desired solution. Des- 
cartes captivated him by the boldness of his logic, 
by the independent nature of his Method, whereby 
truth was sought in the inner world of man, and 
not in the outward world, nor in the records of 
authority. He studied Descartes with avidity ; but 
he soon found that there also the riddle remained 
unsolved. He found the fact of his own existence 
somewhat superfluously established; but the far 
greater existence in which his own was included 
— of which the great All was but a varied mani- 
festation — of this he found no demonstration. 
CogitOy ergo sumy is irresistible. Cogito, ergo Deus 
esty is no syllogism. 

Spinoza, therefore, leaving Descartes, asked him- 
self — What is the nouTnenon which lies beneath 
all phenomena f We see everywhere transforma- 
tions perishable and perishing ; yet there must be 
something beneath which is imperishable, immu- 
table; what is it? We see a wondrous universe 
peopled with wondrous beings, yet none of these 
beings exist per scy but per aliud : they are not 
the authors of their own existence ; they do not rest 
upon their own reality, but on a greater reality — on 
that of the to ey Kai ro irdv. What is this reality ? 

This question, Spinoza thought, could not be 
answered by the idea of Perfection. No : the great 
reality of all existence is Substance. Not sub- 
stance in the ^ross and popular sense of " body " 
or " matter," but that which is substans — which 
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is standing under all phenomena, supporting and 
giving them reality. What is a phenomenon ? — 
an appearance, a thing perceived: a state of the 
perceiving mind. But what originates this per- 
ception — ^what changes the mind from its prior to 
its present state? Something ^ external and ex- 
trinsic, changes it What is this something ? What 
it is^ in itself, we can never know : because to know 
it would bring it under the forms and conditions of 
the mind, t. e, would constitute it a phenomenon — 
unknown, therefore, but not denied — this ens — this 
something, is; and this £ant calls noumenon. 
This Spinoza calls Substance. 

All science, as all existence, must start from one 
principle, which must be the grovmd of all. What 
is this commencement — ^this apx^? Perfection, 
replies Descartes. No, says Spinoza, Perfection 
is an attribute of something prior to it. Substance 
is the opx^). Descartes, in common with most 
philosophers, had assumed a duality: he had as- 
sumed a God and a real world created by God. 
Substance, to him, was by no means the primal 
&ct of all existence ; on the contrary, he main- 
tained that both Extension and Thought were Sub- 
stances; in other words, that mind and matter 
were distinct independent Substances, different in 
essence, and united only by God. Spinoza affirmed 
that both Extension and Thought were no 'more 
than Attributes; and by a subtle synthesis he 
reduced the duality of Descartes to his own all- 
embracing unity, and thus arrived at a conception 
of the One. 

The absolute Existence — ^the Substance — (call it 
what you will) is God. From Him all individual 
concrete existences arise. All that exists, exists 
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m and by God ; and ean only thus be oonceived. 
Here, th^, thought he, the mystery of the world 
b^^ins to unibld itself to the patient thinlKer ; he 
recognises God as the fountain of life ; he sees m 
the univeise nothing but the manifestation of God.; 
the finite rests upon the bosom of the infinite ; the 
inconceivable variety resoives itself into unity. 
There is but one reality, end that is God. 

Such was Spinosa's solution of the problau: 
upon this he felt he could repose in peace, and 
upon this only. To live with Grod— to know God 
with perfect knowledge, was the highest point of 
human development and happiness ; and to this he 
consecrated his life. Taking the words of St. 
Paul, ^^ In Hun we Mve, move, and have our 
being," as his motto, he undertook to trace the 
relations of the world to God and to man, and 
those of man to society^ His ' Tractatus' and 
^ Ethica,' were the great results of that endea- 
vour. 

Spinoza agreed with Descartes in these three 
vital positions. I. The basis of all certitude is 
Consciousness. II. Whatever is clearly perceived 
in Consciousness must therefore be necessarily 
true; and distinct ideas are true ideas, true ex* 
pressions of objective exist^ices. III. Conse- 
quently metaphysical problems are susceptible of 
mathematical demonstration. The only novelty in 
Spinoza's Method is, tibat it is the Method of Des- 
cartes carried out. Descartes thought that the 
mathematical method was capable of being applied 
to metaphysics, but he did not apply it ; Spinoza 
did. 

This may seem a trifling addition ; in reality it 
was the source of all the differences between 8pi« 
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Doza and his teacher. Descartes' principles in- 
evitably lead to Spinoza's system, if those principles 
are rigorously carried out. But Descartes never 
attempted the rigorous deduction of consequences, 
which Spinoza, using the mathematical method, 
oalmly and inflexibly deduces. Those who rebel 
at the eonchisioBs drawn must impugn the premisses 
£rom which liiey are drawn; for the system of 
Spinoza is nothing more nor less than a demon- 
stration. 

To this demonstration we are about to lead our 
readers, and only bc^ of them a little steady atten- 
tion and a little patient thought, convinced that 
they will then have little difficulty in finding their 
way in this abstrusest of all subjects. We shall 
translate some portion of the ^Ethica' with the 
utmost care, because we think it every way advis- 
able that the reader should have Spinoza's own 
mode of statement, and thereby be enabled to watch 
his manner of deducing his conclusions from his 
premisses. The wosk opens with eight 

BEPINITIONS. 

I. By Cause of itself I understand that, the essence 

of which involves existence; or tl)at, the 
nature of which can only be considered as 
existent.* 

II. A thing finite is that which can be limited 

{ierminari potest) by another thing of the same 
nature, e. g.^ body is said to be finite because 
it can always be conceived as larger. So 

* This is an important definition, as it gets rid of the 
verbal perplexity hitherto felt relative to an '* endless chain 
of causes. The doubter might alwa^rs ask the cause of the 
first cause in the series ; but here, by identifying cause and 
existence, Spinoza very properly anmlnlateB me sc^hism. 
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thought is limited by other thoughts. But 
body does not limit thought, nor thought limit 
body. 

III. By Substance I understand that which is in 
itself, and is conceived per se : that is, the 
conception of which does not require the con*- 
ceptioa of anything else as antecedent to it. 

IV. By Attribute I understand that which the 
mind perceives as constituting the very essence 
of Sul^stance. 

V. By Modes I understand the accidents {affec- 

Hones) of Substance; or that which is in 
something else, through which also it is con- 
ceived. 

VI. By God I understand the Being absolutely 
infinite ; t. &., the Substance consisting of in- 
finite Attributes, each of which expresses an 
infinite and eternal essence. 

Explication* I say absolutely infinite, but not in 
sua gene^e; for to whatever is infinite but not 
in sito genere, we can deny infinite Attributes ; 
but that which is absolutely infinite, to its 
essence pertains everything which implies es- 
sence, and involves no negation. 

VII. That thing is said to be free which exists by 
the sole necessity of its nature, and by itself 
alone is determined to action. But that is 
necessary, or rather constrained, which owes 
its existence to another, and acts according to 
certain and determinate causes. 

VIII. By Eternity I understand Existence itself, 
in as far as it is conceived necessarily to fol- 
low from the sole definition of an eternal 
thing. 

These are the definitions : they need not long be 
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dwelt on, but must frequently be recurred to here* 
afler ; above all, no objection ought to be raised 
against them, as unusual or untrue, for they are 
the meanings of various terms in constant use with 
Spinoza, and he has a right to use them as he 
pleases, provided he does not afterwards depart 
from this use, which he is careful not to do. We 
now come to the seven 

AXIOMS, 

I. Everything which is, is in itself, or in some 

other thing. 

II. That which cannot be conceived through ano- 

ther — per eUiud — ^must be conceived per se. 

III. From a given determinate cause the effect 
necessarily follows ; and vice versd, if no de- 
terminate cause be given no effect can follow. 

lY. The knowledge of an effect depends on the 

knowledge of the cause, and includes it. 
y . Things that have nothing in common with each 
other cannot be understood by means of each 
other, t. e,, the conception of one does not in- 
volve the conception of the other. 
YI. A true idea must agree with its original in 
nature (uiea vera debet cum suo ideaio con- 
venire). 
Yll. Whatever can be clearly conceived as non- 
existent, does not, in its essence, involve 
existence. 
These axioms at once command assent, if we 
except the fourth, which, because it is ambiguous, 
has been thought absurd ; but the truth is, that the 
opposite conceptions now prevalent respecting cause 
and effect prevent a real appreciation of this 
axiom. Mr. Hallam goes so far as to say, '' It 
seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the pro- 
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position grounded upon it, that the fundamental 
&llacy lurks. The relation between a cause and 
effect is surely something perfectly difierent from 
our perfect comprehension of it, or indeed from 
our having any knnowledge of it at all ; much less 
can the contrary assertion be deemed axiomatic." * 
There is a want of subtlety in this criticiism, a& 
well as a want of comprehension of Spinoza's 
doctrines ; and we wonder it never suggested itself 
that the modern notions of cause and effect do not 
correspond with the Spinozistic ^stem. In the 
above axiom it is not meant that there are no effects 
manifested to us of which we do not also know the 
<^uses — ^it is not meant that a man reeeiTing a 
blow in the dark is not aware of that blow (effect), 
though ignorant of the immediate cause. What 
is meant is, that a complete and comprehensive 
knowledge of the effect is only to be obtained 
through a complete and ccMnprehensive know- 
ledge of the cause. If you would know the effect 
in its totality — ^in itself — ^you must know also the 
cause in its totality. This is obvious ; for what is 
an effect ? An effect is a cause realized ; it is the 
natura nattsrans conceived as natura naturata. 
We call the antecedent, cause, and the sequent, 
effect, but these are merely relative conceptions ; 
the sequence itself is antecedent to some subse- 
quent change, and the former antecedent was once 
only a sequent to its cause ; and so on. Causation 
is change ; when the change is completed, we name 
the result effect. It is only a matter of naming. 
But inciting this change, causing it as we say, 
there is some power (cause) in nature ; to know 
this efiect, therefore, — that is, not merely to have 

* Introd. to * lit of Europe,' iv., p. 246. 
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a relative coBceptuMi of oar own conditiou conse- 
qaeat on it, but to compipeheQd this power, this 
2«ality, to penetrate its mystery, to see it in its 
totality, — you must know what the effect is, and 
jkaw it is ; you must know its point of departure, 
and its point of destination ; in a word, you must 
transoend the knowledge of phenomena, and ac- 
quire that oinmanencL In a p<^ular sense we are 
caid to know eflfiects, but to be ignorant of causes. 
Truly, we are ignorant of both-~Huid equally igno- 
rant. A knowledge of sequeoces we have, and of 
nothing mate. The vital power determining these 
sequences we name, but -cannot know ; we may call 
it attraction, heat, electricity, polarization, &c. ; 
but, having named, we have not explained it. 

This is what Spinoza implicitly leaches; and 
had Mr. Hallam attended only to what the very 
next axiom prodaims, vis^ that things, having 
nothing in common with eacb other, cannot be un- 
derstood by meftns of each othw, t. e.^ the concep- 
jfcion of one not involviiB^ the conception of the 
other— he would have understood Spinoaai's mean- 
ing : for, if effect be diffhretU frost cause, then its 
conception does not involve the conception of 
cause ; but if it be the scone as cause, tiien does . 
the one conception involve that of the otlier.; 
ergo, the more comjdete the knowledge of the one, 
the more complete the knowledge of the other. 
The reader will bear this in mind when studying 
Spinoza. 

We will now proceed to the 

FBOPOSITIOJVS. 

PsoF. I. Substance is prior in nature to its acci- 
dents. 
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Demonstration, Per Definitions 3 and 5, 

Prop. IL Two Substances, having different Attri* 
butes, have nothing in common with each 
other. 

Demonst This follows from Def. 3 ; for each Sub- 
stance must be conceived in itself and through 
itself; in other words, the conception of one 
does not involve the conception of the other« 

Prop. III. Of things which have nothing in com- 
mon, one cannot be the cause of the other.* 

Demonst. If they have nothing in common, then 
(per Axiom 5) they cannot be conceived by 
means of each other ; ergo (per Axiom 4), 
one cannot be the cause of the other. — Q. 
E. D. 

Prop. IV. Two or more distinct things are dis- 
tinguished among themselves either through 
the diversity of their Attributes, or through 
that of their Modes. 

Demonst, Everything which is, is in itself or in 
some other thing (per Axiom 1), that is (per 
Def. 3 and 5), there is nothing out of our- 
selves {extra inteUeetum) but Substance and 

* This fkUacj has been one of the most influendal cor- 
mptors of philosophical speculation. For many years it was 
-undisputed; and most metaphysicians still adhere to it See 
Mill's < System of Logic,' vol. ii. pp. d7&-386. 

The assertion is that only like can act upon like. This was 
the assumption of Anaxagoras, and the groundwork of his 
system. If the assumption be correct, his system is true. 
But although it is true that like produces (causes) like^ it is 
also as true that like produces ufdike: thus fire produces 
pain when applied to our bodies, explosion when applied to 
gunpowder, cnarcoal when applied to Wood ^ all these effects 
are unlike the oausc. Spinoza's position is lo^icedly con- 
cluded from his premisses; those who have smoe upheld 
the fidlacy have not that ezcuae. 
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its Modes. There is nothing' out of ourselves 
whereby things can be distinguished amongst 
one another, except Substances, or (which is 
the same thing, per Def. 4 *) their Attributes 
and Modes. 

PsOF. Y. It is impossible that there should be 
two or more Substances of the same nature, or 
of the same Attribute* 

JDemonst. If there are many different Substances 
they must be distinguished by the diversity of 
their Attributes or of thmr Modes (per Prop. 
4). If only by the diversity of their Attri- 
butes, it is thereby conceded that there is 
nevertheless only one Substance of the same 
Attribute ; but if by their diversity of Modes, 
then Substance being prior in order of time 
to its Modes, it must be considered indepen- 
dent of them ; that is (per Def. 3 and 6), 
cannot be conceived as distinguished from 
another ; that is (per Prop. 4), there cannot 
be many Substances, but only one Substance. 
— Q. E. D. 

Pbof. YI. One Substance cannot be created by 
another Substance. 

Demonst. There cannot be two Substances with 
the same Attributes (per Prop. 5) ; that is 
(per Prop. 2), that have anything in common 
with each other ; and therefore (per Prop. 3) 
one cannot be the cause of the other. 

Corollary, Hence it follows that Substance cannot 
be created by any thing else. For there is 

* In the original, by a slip of the pen, Axiom 4 is referred 
to instead of £^£ 4 ; and Auerbach has followed the error in 
his translation. We notice it because the reference to Axiom 
4 is meaningless, and apt to puzzle the student. 
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nothing in nature except Subetasce and its 
Modes (i^r Axiom 1, and Def. 3 and 5) ; 
now this Substance not being produced hy 
another is sdlf-eansed. 

Corollary 2. This proposition is more easily to be 
demonstnuled by die absnidity ef its eoutra- 
diction — for if SnIisUnee can be produced by 
anything else, the oonoeption of it would 
depend on the conception of the oa^ee (per 
Axiom 4*^), and henoe (per Def. 3) it would 
not be SofasJtanee. 

FBor". VIL It pertuoB to t3ie nature of Substance 
to exist. 

J}em(mst, Substanee cannot be produced by any- 
thing else (per CoroH. Prop. 6), and is there- 
fore the cause of its^; i,e, (per Def. 1) its 
essence necessarily inrolves existence; or it 
pertains to the nature of Substanoe to exist.— 
Q. KD. 

PaQF« YIIL All Sabstaace is necessarily infinite. 

Demonst, There exists bist one Subertance of the 
same Attribute ; and it must either exist as 
infinite or &aite. Bnt not finke, fi^r (p^» 
Def. 2) as finite it must be limited by another 
Snbf^ance of the same nature, and in that 
case there would be two Snbstanoes of the 
same Attribute, which (per Prop. 5) is ab- 
surd. Substance, therefore, is infinite. -Q. 
E. D. 
SdioHum I. — I lio not doij^t but that ^ all who 

judge confusedly of things, and are not w<mt to 

inquire into first causes, it will be difficult to admit 

the demonstration of Prop. 7, because they do not 

* Here iflie potency and sigmfieaaoe of Axkm 4 
to nnfold itselfl 
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sufficiently distinguish between the modificatioiw 
of Substances, and Substances Uiemselyes, and are 
%flOFant of the manner in which things are pro- 
duced. Hence it follows^ that the commencenoent 
which they see* natural things have, they attribute 
to Substances; for he wh& knows not the true 
causes of things, conlbvnds all things, and feigns 
that trees talk like men ; that men are formed from 
atones as well as from seeds, and that all forms can 
he changed* into all ether fcnrms. So, also, those 
who confound the divine natnre with the human, 
naturally attribute human aEfieetions to God, espe* 
eially as they are igiK»anl of how these affections 
are produced in the mind. But if men attended- 
to the nature of Substance, they would not in the 
least doubt Prop. T ; nay, this proposition would 
be an axiom to all, and would be numbered among 
oommon notions. For, by Sabstance they would 
understand that whidi exists in itself, and is con- 
ceived through itself; i. e., the knowledge of which 
€h>es not require the knowledge of anything ante- 
cedent to it.* But by mo<Mcation they would 
understand that which is in another thing, the con- 
ception of which is Ibrmed by the conception of 
the thing in which it is, or to which it belongs : 
we can have, therefore, correct ideas of non-existent 
modifications, because, although out ef the under- 
standing they have no reality, yet their essence is 
so comprehended in that of another, that they can 
be conceived through this other. The truth of 

* The reader will bear in mind the result of Descartes' 
philosophy, if he would fully seize Spinoza's meaning and 
the basis on which it reposes. Descartes, as we saw» could 
find nothing indubitable but existence. Existence was ths 
primal ihct of all science ; self-endent and incUispatable. 
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Substance (out of the understanding) lies nowhere gu 
but in itself, because it is conceived per se. If, ^ 
therefore, any one says that he has a distinct and • e^ 
clear idea of Substance, and yet doubt whether such ; it 
Substance exist, this would be as much as to say tv 
that he has a true idea, and nevertheless doubts es 
whether it be not false (as a little attention suffi* q 
ciently manifests) ; or, if any man affirms Sub- ^ 
stance to be created, he at the same time affirms - ^ 
that a true idea has become &lse; than which \ 
nothing can be more absurd. Hence it is neces- \ 
sarily confessed that the existence of Substance as \ 
well as its essence is an eternal truth. And hence 
we must conclude that there is only one Substance 
possessing the same Attribute, which requires here 
a i^Uer development. I note, therefore, 

1. That the correct definition of a thing includes 
and expresses nothing but the nature of the thing 
defined. From which follows 

2. That no definition includes or expresses a , 
distinct number of individuals, because it expresses , 
nothing but the nature of the thing defined ; e, g,j 

the definition of a triangle expresses no more than 
the nature of a triangle, and not any fixed number 
of triangles. 

3. There must necessarily be a distinct cause for 
the existence of every existing thing. 

4. This cause, by reason of which anything ex- 
ists, must be either contained in the nature and 
definition of the existing thing (viz. that it pertains 
to its nature to exist), or else must lie beyond it — 
must be something difierent from it. 

From these positions it follows, that if a certain 
number of individuals exist, there must necessarily 
be a cause why that number, and not a larger or 
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smaller number : e, g,^ if in the world twenty men 
exist (whom, for greater perspicuity, 1 suppose to 
exist at once, no more having previously existed), 
it will not be sufficient to show the reason why 
twenty men exist, to point to human nature as the 
cause, but it will further be necessary to show 
cause why only twenty men exist, because (per 
note 3) a cause must be given for the existence of 
everything. This cause, however (per notes 2 
and 3), cannot be contained in human nature itself, 
because the true definition of man does not involve 
the number twenty. Hence (per note 4) thC'Cause 
why twenty men exist and why each individual 
exists must lie beyond each of them ; and there* 
fore must we absolutely conclude that everything, 
the nature of which admits of many individuals, 
must necessarily have an external cause. As, 
therefore, it pertains to the nature of Substance 
to exist, so must its definition include a necessary 
existence, and consequently from its sole definition 
we must conclude its existence. But, as from its 
definition, as already shown in notes 2 aud 3, it is 
not possible to conclude the existence of many 
Substances, ergo^ it necessarily follows that only 
one Substance of the same nature can exist. 

We must here break off in our translation : we 
have arrived at the very heart and pith of the 
system, and have gone far enough to present the 
method in aU its rigour before the reader. An 
analysis of the principal positions subsequently 
treated will be all that is now necessary. 

There is but one infinite Substance, and that is 
God. Whatever is, is in God ; and without Him, 
nothing can be conceived. He is the universal 
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Being of whicii all things are the manifestations. 
He i» the sole Substance; eiFerything else is a 
Mode ; yet^ without Substanoe, Mode cannot exist. 
God, viewed under the attributes of Infinite Siib- 
stance, is the naimra naturoM^ — viewed as a mani- 
festation, as the Modes under which his attributes 
appear, he is the natura natuBtoia. He is the cause 
of all things, and that inunanently, but not tran- 
sienily. He has two infinite attrilMstes — Extension 
and Thought. Extension is visible Thought ; and 
Thoi^kt is invisible Extension : they are the Ob*- 
jeetive and Sul]^tive of which God is the Identity. 
Every tkimg is a mode of God's attribute of Ex* 
teQtsi<»a ; every thought^ wish, or feeling, a mode 
of his attribute of Thought. That Extension and 
Thought aie not Substanoes, as Descartes main- 
tained, is obvious from this: that they are not 
conceived per se^ but per aUud, Something is ex- 
tended: what is? Not the Extensioa itself^ but 
something prior to it,, viz. Substance* Substance 
is uncreated, but creates by the internal necessitf 
of its nature. These may be many existing things, 
but only one cxisti^ce ; many forms, but only one 
Substance. God is the ^^idea intmanens** — the 
One and All. 

Such is a brief outline of the fundamental doc- 
trine of Spinoza ; and now we ask the reader, can 
he reconcile the fact of this beiii^ a most r^igious 
philosophy, with the other &ct of its having been 
almost universally branded with Athdsm ? Is this 
intelligiUe? Ifes; three causes present them- 
selves at once. I. The readiness with which that 
term of obloquy has been applied to oppouents 
from time immemorial — to Socrates as to Gottlieb 
Fichte. IL The obscurity of party visicm, and 
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the rashness of party judgment. III. The use of 
the ambiguous word Substance, whereby God was 
confounded with the material world. 

This last point is the most important, and de» 
serves attention. To say God is the infinite Sub- 
stance, does look, at first sight, like the grossest 
Atheism of the D'Holbach school ; but no one 
could ever have read twenty pages of Spinoza with- 
out perceiving that this was but a misunderstand- 
ing ; for he expressly teaches that God is tiot cor- 
poreal, but that body is a Mode of Extension.^ 
]^o : God is not the material universe, but the uni- 
verse is one aspect of his infinite Attribute of Ex- 
tension : he is the identity of the natura naturanSj 
and the TuUura naturata.'X 

It is a mere verbal resemblance, therefore, this 
of Spinozism to Atheism ; but the iustory of phi- 

* Dngald Stewart somewhat naively remarks that ** in no 
part of Spinoza's works has he avowea himself an Atheisf 
{he wonla have been very much astonished at the charge) ; 
*' bnt it will not be disputed by those who comprehend the 
drift of his reasonings, that in point of practical tendency 
Atheism and Spinozism are one and the same/' It may be 
so ; yet nothing can warrant the accusation of Atheism, 
merely because Spinoza's doctrines may have the same 

Sractical tendency as that of Atheism. Spinoza did not 
eny the existence of God ; he denied the existence of the 
world : he was consequently an Acosmist, not an Atheist. 
If the practical tendency of these two opposite systems 
really is the same, Spinoza could not help it 

f ** Natura naturans et natura naturata in identitate Dens 
est." It must be borne in mind that identity does not (as in 
common usage) mean aameneaSf but the root from which 
spring two opposite stems, and in which they have a common 
hfe. Man, for instance, is the identity of soul and body ; 
water is the identity of oxygen and hydrogen. Great mis- 
takes are constantly being made, owing to overlooking this 
distinction of vulgar and philosophical terms. 
VOL. III. H 
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losophy shows too many instances of the errors of 
language erected into errors of fact, to astonish 
any reader. It was our place to point out the 
^Tor, which we trust has been done ; and the fol- 
lowing passage from Schelling's ' Philosophisohe 
Schrifien ' aceurately draws the distinction between 
Pantheism and Atheism : — 

^' God iis that which exists in itsell^ and is com- 
prehended from itself alone ; the fitaite is that which 
is necessarily in another, and can only be compre- 
hended firom that other. Things therefore are not 
only in degree, or through their limitations dif- 
ferent firom God, but toto genere. Whatever theit* 
relation to God on other points, they are absolutely 
divided from him on this : that they exist in an- 
other, and he is self-existent or original. From 
this difference it is manifest that all individual 
finite things taken together cannot constitute God, 
since that which is in its nature derived^ can- 
not be one with its original, any more than the 
single points of a circumference taken together can 
constitute the circumference, which, as a whole, is 
of necessity prior to them in idea.** 

We here conclude our exposition of Spinoza's 
theology — one of the most extraordinary efforts of 
ihe speculative faculty which history has revealed 
to us. We have witnessed the mathematical rigour 
with which it is developed ; we have followed him 
step by step, dragged onwards by his irresistible 
logic ; and yet the final impression Left on our 
minds is, that the system has a logical but not a 
vital truth. We shrink back from the consequences 
whither it so irresistibly leads us ; we gaze over the 
abyss to the edge of which we have been dragfl|ed, 
and seeing nought but chaos and despair, we niuse 
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to build our temples there. We retrace our steps 
with hurried earnestness, to see if no false route 
has been taken ; we escamine every one of his posi- 
tions, to see if there be not some secret error, parent 
of all other errors. Arrived at the starting-point, 
we are forced to confess that we have fbund no 
error — that each conclusion is but the development 
of antecedent positions,, and yet the mind revises to 
accept the conclusions. 

This, then, is the state of the inquirer : he sees a 
vast chain of reasoning carried on with the strictest 
rigour. He has not been dazzled by rhetoric, nor 
confused by illustrations. There has been no artful 
appeal to his prejudices or passions ; he has been 
treated as a reasoning being, and has no more been 
able to doubt the positions, after once understand- 
ing the definitions and axioms, than he is able to 
doubt the positions of Euclid. And yet we again 
say that the conclusions are repugned, refused ; ' 
they are not the truth the inquirer has been seek- 
ing ; they are no expressions of the thousand-fold 
life whose enigma he has been endeavouring to 
solve. 

Unable, himself, to see where this discrepancy 
lies, he turns with impatience to the works of 
others, and seeks in criticisms and refutations an 
outlet from his difficulty. But — and it is a curious 
point in the history of philosophy — he finds that 
this bold and extraordinary thinker has never been 
refuted by any one meeting him on his own ground. 
Men have taken up separate propositions, and 
having wrenched them firom their connexion with 
the whole system, have easily shown them to be 
quite at variance with the systems of the refuters. 

h2 
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This is easy work.* On the other hand,- the in- 
quirer finds that the great metaphysicians of Ger- 
many adopt Spinoza's fundamental positions, dif- 
fering with him only on points of detail or of 
language. In their works the consequences do 
not look so appalling, because they are adorned 
with lofty names and splendid eloquence ; but the 
difference is only verbal. Is there, then, no alter- 
native ? Must I accept Spinoza's system, repugnant 
as it is ? Such is the inquirer's perplexity. 

We will endeavour to lead him out of it — we 
will endeavour to point out the fundamental error 
of Spinozism. In doing so, we are aware that a 
charge of gross presumption would be merited by 
us, did not the very nature of philosophical inquiry 
imply an infinitely higher presumption. The 
human reason that can dare attempt to solve the 
problems of philosophy may well be pardoned any 
boldness in examining the errors of others. 

It is our firm conviction that no believer in 
metaphysics, as a possible science, can escape the 
all-embracing dialectic of Spinoza. To him who 
believes that the human mind can know noumenaj 
as well as phenomena — who accepts the verdict of 
the mind as not merely the relative truth, but also 
the perfect, absolute truth — ^we see nothing, 

' * This is the vay Bayle answers Spinoza ; yet his answer 
has been pronounced by Dngald Stewart " one of the most 
elaborate and acute refutations whidi has yet appeared." 
Mr. Stewart's dislike of the conseqaenoes he believed inse- 
parable from Spinozism has here, we think, biassed his 
judgment Bayle*s attempt at a refutation is now pretty 
generally considered to be pitiable. Jacob! declares Spi- 
nozism to be unanswerable by those who simply reason on 
the problem : fiiith alone can solve it otherwise. 
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humanly speaking, but Spinozism as a philoso- 
phical refuge. For, observe, to believe in the 
possibility of knowing " things in themselves" 
(and not simply their appearances to us), which is 
the metaphysical assumption, you must sdso believe 
with Spinoza that every clear idea is the actual 
and total image of some thing as it exists in ex- 
ternal nature* If you do not believe that your 
knowledge is ahsolute^ and not simply relative, 
you have no sort of ground for the belief in the 
possibility of ontology. Spinoza says — and every 
ontologist who would be consequent must also say 
it — that the subjective idea is the complete and 
actual image of the objective fact ; and this not 
merely relatively — qt^ subject, but also qtid 
object 

Never was language more explicit than Spinoza's 
on this point ; to him it not only forms the basis 
of all science, but he deems it necessary specially 
to enforce it as such, in various passages. In the 
scholium to Prop. viii. he lays it down as a funda- 
mental rule, that the correct definition of a thing 
expresses the nature of that thing, and nothing but 
its nature. We cannot but admire the consistency 
of this : he grapples boldly with the very difficulty 
of the science he is endeavouring to establish. It 
is obvious that, to know things which are beyrnid 
appearances — which transcend the sphere of sense— 
we must know them as they are, and not as they 
are under the conditions of sense, Spinoza at once 
pronounces that we can so know them. He says : 
whatever I clearly know is true ; true not merely 
in reference to my conception of it, but in refer- 
ence to the thing known. In other words, the 
mind is a mirror reflecting things as they are. This 
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necessary assumption, which lies at the root of 
metaphysics, Descartes first distinctly brought to 
light as the basis of all inquiry. Whatever was 
clearly in Consciousness he accepted as the truth. 
It is on the truth of this assumption that Spinoza's 
system depends : we may add, that on it the whole 
£ibric of philosophy depends. 

Having thus signalised the fundamental position 
of Spinoza's doctrine, it is there, if anywhere, that 
we shall be able to show his fundamental error. 
On the truth or falsehood of this one assumption 
must Spinozism stand or £aJl ; and we have formerly 
endeavoured to show that the assumption is £dse. 
Those who agree in the reasonings we adduced may 
escape Spinozism, but they escape it by denying 
the possibility of all philosophy. 

This consideration that the mind is not a passive 
mirror reflecting the nature of things, but the par- 
tial creator of its own forms— that in perception 
there is nothing but certain changes in the per* 
cipient — this consideration, we say, is the destruc- 
tion of the very basis of metaphysics, for it ex- 
pressly teaches that the subjective idea is not the 
correlate of the objective fact ; and only upon the 
belief that our ideas are the pnerfect and adequate 
images of external things can any metaphysical 
speculation rest. Misled by the nature of geo- 
metry, which draws its truths from the mind as 
the spider draws the web from its bosom, Des- 
cartes assumed that imetapbysical truths could be 
attained in the same way. This was a confusion of 
reasoning, yet Spinoza, Leibnitz, and their suc- 
cessors, foUowed him -unhesitatingly. Spinoza, 
however, had read Bacon's denouncement of this 
a priori method, though evidently unprepared to 
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see the truth of the protest. It is curious to read 
his criticism of Bacon: he looks on it as that 
writer's great error to have mistaken the know- 
ledge of the first cause and origin of things. On 
the nature of mind^ he says, Bacon speaks veiy 
confusedly ; and while he proves nothincr, judges 
much. For, in the first place, he supposes that 
the human intellect, besides the deceptions of the 
senses, is subject to the deceptions of its own 
nature, and that it conceives everything according 
to the analogies of its own nature, and not accord- 
ing to the analogies of the universe, so that it is 
Hke an unequal mirror to the rays of things which 
mixes the conditions of its own nature with those 
of external things.* 

We look upon Spinoza's ab^ration as remark- 
able, however, because he had also seen that in 
some sense the subjective was not the absolute ex- 
pression of the objective, as is proved by his cele- 
brated argument for the destruction of final causes, 
wherein he showed that order was a thing of the 
imagination, as were also right and wrong, useful 
and hurtful — ^these being merely such in relation 
to us. Still more striking is his anticipation of 
Kant in this passage : — '< Ex quibus dare videre 
est, mensuram, tempus et numerum nihil esse 
prseter cogitandi, seu potiiis imaginandi modos;'* 
which should have led him to suspect that the 
same law of mental forms was also applicable to 
all other subjects. 

* *^ Nam primb sapponit, quod intellectns hmnaittts proeter 
^laciam senstram sc^ sol& natard. fkllitnr, omniaque fingit 
ex analogifi. sttie nature et non ex analogifi. oniversi, adeb ut 
sit instar speonli ineeMjnalis ad radias remm, qni suam na- 
turam naturse remm immiscet*" — Epist, ii. Operas p. S98. 
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Thus, then, may the inquirer escape Spinozism 
by denying the possibility of metaphysical science ; 
thus, and thus only. But in denying it he will not 
the less be grateful to the great thinker who ela- 
borated it. He will revere him as one of the im- 
mortal intellects whose labours cleared the way for 
the present state of things ; and he will affection- 
ately trace the coincidences of Spinoza with those 
who went before and those who came after him. 
Pantheism is as old as philosophy. It was taught 
in the old Greek schools — ^by Plato, by St. Au- 
gustine,^ and by the Jews.t Indeed, one may say 
that Pantheism, under one of its various shapes, is 
the necessary consequence of all metaphysical in- 
quiry, when pushed to its logical limits ; and from 
this reason do we find it in every age and nation. 
The dreamy contemplative Indian, the quick versa- 
tile Greek, the practical Eoman, the quibbling 
Scholastic, the ardent Italian, the lively French- 
man, and the bold Englishman, have all pro- 
nounced it as the final truth of philosophy. Where- 
in consists Spinoza's originality? — what is his 
merit? — are natural questions, when we see him 

* St. Angustine says : *' Sabstantialiter Deus ubique dif- 
fttsus est Sed sic est Deus per cuncta difl^us, nt non sit 
qoalitas mundi, sed snbstEmtia creatriz mundi, sine labore 
regens et sine onere continens mundum. Non tamen per 
spatia locorom, quasi mole diffusa, ita ut in dimidio mundi 
oorpore sit dimidius, atque ita per totum totus ; sed in solo 
ccelo totus, et in sol& terr& totus, et in c<p1o et in terr& totus^ 
et nulla contentus loco, sed in se ipso ubique totus " (Quoted 
in Mrs. Austin on * Goethe,' vol. iii., p. 272). 

t The Cabbalists taught, however, a more vague and fan- 
ciful pantheism, founded on material analogies and meta- 
phors. See Salvador : * J6sus Christ et sa Doctrine,' tome i« 
<L 122. 
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only lead to the same result as others had before 
proclaimed. His merit and originality consist in 
the systematic exposition and development of that 
doctrine— -in his hands, for the first time, it assumes 
the aspect of a science. The Greek and Indian 
Pantheism is a vague fimciful doctrine, carrying 
with it no scientific conviction ; it may be true — ^it 
looks true — ^but the proof is wanting. But with 
Spinoza there is no choice : if you understand his 
terms, admit the possibility of his science, and 
seize his meaning ; you can no more doubt his con- 
clusions than you can doubt Euclid ; no mere 
opinion is possible, conviction only is possible. 

Such was Benedict Spinoza — thus he lived and 
thought. A brave and simple man, earnestly medi- 
tating on the deepest subjects that can occupy the 
human race, he produced a system which wiU ever 
remain as one of the most astounding efforts of 
abstract speculation— -a system that has been de- 
cried, for nearly two centuries, as the most ini- 
quitous and blasphemous of human invention ; and 
which has now, within the last sixty years, become 
the acknowledged parent of a whole nation's phi- 
losophy, ranking among its admirers some of the 
most pious and illustrious intellects of the age. 
The ribald Atheist turns out, on nearer acquaint- 
ance, to be a " God-intoxicated man." The blas- 
phemous Jew becomes a pious, virtuous, and cre- 
ative thinker. The dissolute heretic becomes a 
child-like, simple, self-denying and heroic man. 
We look into his works with calm earnestness, and 
read there another curious page of human history : 
the majestic struggle with the mysteries of ex- 
istence has failed, as it always must fail ; but the 
struggle demands our. wannest admiration, and the 

h3 
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man our ardent sympathjr. Spinoza stands out 
from the- dim past like a tall beacon, whose 
shadow is thrown athwart the sea, and whose light 
will serve to warn the wanderers from the shoals 
and rocks on which hundreds of their brethren 
have perished.^ 

♦ Spinoza's works, have beea very ably edited by Prof. 
Paulas. The edition we use is the quarto which appeared 
shortly after his death : * B. D. S. Opera Posthuma/ 1677. 
An excellent Gennan translation m five small volumes, by 
Berthoid Auerbach^was published in 1841. M; Emile ^s- 
set has also recently published one in French, with an intro- 
duction, which, from the character of the translator, is, 
doubtless, to be relied on. We are aware of scarcely any- 
thing in English, critical or explanatory, except the account 
given in Mr. Hiillam's * Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,' and the articles * Spinoza' and * Spinorasm ' in the 
* Penny Cyclopedia ' (by the present writer) : the latter con» 
tains a few passages not incorporated in this history, because 
lying beyond its province. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FIBST CBISIfi IN MOI>£BN PHIIiOSOPHY. 

The doctrine of Spinoza was of great importance, 
if for nothing more than having brought about the 
first crisis in modem Philosophy. His doctrine was 
60 clearly stated, and so rigorously deduced from 
admitted premises, that he brought Philosophy into 
this dilemma — 

Either my premises are correct ; and we must 
admit that every clear and distinct idea is absokUely 
true ; true, not only sul:yectively, but objectively ; 

If so, my system is true ; 

Or my premises are false; the voice of Con- 
sciousness is not the voice of truth ; 

And if so, then is my system fake, but all 
Philosophy is impossible : since the only ground 
of Certitude-— our Consciousness — is pronounced 
unstable, our only means of knowing the truth is 
pronounced £dlacious. 

Spinozism kx Scepticism, choose between them, 
for you have no other choice. 

Mankind refused, however, to make a choice. 
K the principles which Descartes had established 
could bave no other jesult than Spinozism, it was 
worth while inquiring, whether those prindples 
themselves might not be modified. 

The ground of discusaion was shifted : psycho* 
logy took the place of ontalogy. It was Des- 
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cartes' theory of knowledge which led to Spi- 
nozism ; that theory therefore must be examined : 
that theory becomes the great subject of discussion. 
Before deciding upon the merits of any system 
which embraced the great questions of Creation, 
the Deity, Immortality, &c., men saw that it was 
necessary to decide upon the competence of the 
human mind to solve such problems. 

All knowledge must be obtained either through 
experience, or independent of experience. 

Knowledge dependent on experience must ne- 
cessarily be merely knowledge oi phenomena. All 
are agreed that experience can only be experience 
of ourselves as modified by objects. All are 
agreed that to know things per ^e— noumena — we 
must kno^ them through some other channel than 
experience. 

Have we, or have we not, that other channel ? 
This is the problem. 

Thus before we can dogmatise upon ontological 
subjects we must settle this question : — 

Can we transcend the sphere of our Conscious- 
ness and know things per sef 

And this question fiirther resolves itself into — 
Have we ideas independent of experience f 

To answer this question was the great object of 
succeeding philosophers. The fact that modem 
philosophy until Fichte was almost exclusively 
occupied with psychology has been constantly 
noticed ; but the reason why psychology assumed 
this importance, the reason why it took the place 
of all the higher subjects of speculation, has not 
we believe been distinctly stated. Men have con* 
tented themselves with the fact that psychology 
occupied little of the attention of antiquity, still less 
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of the attention of the middle ages ; and only in 
modem times has it been the real ground on which 
the contests of the schools have been carried on. 
Unless we are strangely mistaken, psychology was 
the result of a tendency similar to that which in sci- 
ence produced the Inductive Method. In both cases 
a necessity had arisen for a new course of investiga- 
tion ; it had become evident that men had begun 
at the wrong end, and that before a proper answer 
could be given to any of the questions agitated, it 
was necessary first to settle the limits and con- 
ditions of inquiry, the limits and conditions of the 
inquiring Acuities. Thus Consciousness became 
the basis of Philosophy ; to make that basis broad 
and firm, to ascertain its nature and capacity, be- 
came the first object of speculation. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HOBBES. 



We had at one time determined to omit Hobbes 
from our History. His contributions to Philo- 
sophy, though not insignificant, had scarcely any 
influence, except through his illustrious successor, 
Locke. His real eminence lies in Politics ; there 
also lies his influence. 

But on further consideration, finding that the 
much vilified, little read, Hobbes had not only 
been contemptuously treated by antagonists, but 
had also been neglected by historians, we thought 
that it would be unjust to pass over so great a 
name. Dugald Stewart, in his * Historical Dis- 
sertation,' bestows only three pages upon Hobbes ; 
and those are pages of depreciation rather than of 
exposition. Mackintosh, whose admiration was 
greater, is more copious, and more instructive ; his 
temper was calmer than Stewart's, and he was 
better able to tolerate diflerences of opinion ; but 
in the account he has given of Hobbes there is 
little exposition, and of that little no portion is 
devoted to the psychological doctrines. 

Perhaps no "WTiter except Spinoza has ever been 
so uniformly depreciated as Hobbes. From his 
first appearance until the present day he has been 
a by-word of contempt with the majority of 
writers ; and even with those who have been liberal 
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enough to acknowledge merit in an adversary, he 
has been treated as a dangerous and shallow thinker. 
The first person who saw his prodigious importance 
as a political thinker, and had the courage to pro- 
claim it, was, we believe, James Mill. But as 
long as political and social theories continue to be 
judged of by their supposed consequences, so long 
will Hobbes be deni^ a fair hearing. He has 
roused the odium theologicum. It will be long 
ere that will be appeased. 

At the risk of incurring some of the odium cast 
upon his name, we cannot help standing up in his 
defence. Faults he had, unquestionably; short- 
comings, incomplete views; and — as all error is 
dangerous in proportion to its plausibility — we 
will say that he was guilty of dangerous errors. 
But what then ? Let the faults be noted, but not 
overstrained; the short- comings and incomplete 
views enlarged and corrected; the errors calmly 
examined and refuted. We shall all be gainers by it ; 
but by inconsiderate contempt, by screaming and 
vilifying, no result can be obtained. Impartial 
minds will always rank Hobbes amongst the greatest 
writers England has produced ; and by writers we 
do not simply mean masters of language, but also 
masters of thought. He is profound and he is 
clear ; weighty and sparkling. His style, as mere 
style, is in its way as fine as anything in English : 
it has the clearness of crystal, and it has also the 
solidity and brilliancy* Nor is the matter uu- 
worthy of this form. It is original ; in the sense 
of having been passed through the alembic of his 
brain, even when perhaps the property of others. 
Although little of it could now appear novel, it 
was novel when he produced it* Haughty, dog- 
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matic, overbearing in manner, he loved Truth, 
and never hedtatad to proclaim her. ** Harm I 
can do none," he says, in the opening of the 
^ Leviathan,' ^' though I err no less than they (e.^. 
previous writers), for I shall leave men but as they 
are, in doubt and dispute; but intending not to 
take any principle upon trusty but only to put men 
in mind of what th^ know cdreadyj or may know 
by their experience, I hope to err less ; and when 
I do, it must proceed from ioo hasty concludinffj 
which I will endeavour as much as I can to 
avoid." * 

In this passage we see Locke anticipated. It is 
also an evidence of the Baconian spirit. It pro- 
claims that Psychology is a science of observation ; 
that if we would understand the conditions and ope- 
rations of our minds, we must patiently look inwards 
and see what passes there. All the reasoning and 
subtle disputation in the world will not advance us 
one step, unless we first get a firm basis on &ct. 
^ Man," he says elsewhere, with his usual causticity, 
^^ has the exclusive privilege of forming general 
theorems. But this privilege is alloyed by an- 
other, that is by the privilege of absurdity, to 
which no living creature is subject but man only. 
And of men those are of all most subject to it, that 
profess Philosophy J^ And the cause of this large 
endowment of the privilege to Philosophers we 
may read in another passage, where he attributes 
the difi[iculty men have in receivhig Truth, to 
their minds being prepossessed by false opinions-* 
they having pr^udg^ the question • The passage 
is as follows : — '' When men have once acquiesced 

* Works ettited by Sir W. Mohsworth, vol. iv. p. 1. 
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in untrue opinions, and ragistered them as authen- 
ticated records in their minds, it is no less impos- 
sible to speak intelligibly to sueh men than to 
write legibly on a paper adi«ady scribbled over,** 

Hobbes's position in the History of Philosophy 
is easily assigned. On the question of the origin 
of our knowledge he takes a decided stand upon 
Experience: he is the precursor <if .modem Ma- 
terialism : — 

'^ Concerning the thoughts of 'man I will con- 
sider them first singly, and afterwards in a train 
or dependence upon one another. Singly they are 
every one a repretemiaiion or appearunee of some 
quality or other accident of a body without us, 
which is commonly called an object. Which 
object worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts 
of a man's body; and by dirersi^ of working, 
produceth diversity of appearances. 

^ The original of them all is that which we call 
Sense, for there is no cmtcepition in a man's mind, 
which hath not at first toteUy or by parts been 
b^otten upon the organs of sense. The rest arc 
derived from that original.*'* 

We have here stated in the broadest manner 
the principle of Materialboeu It is. a direct an- 
tagonism to the doctrine of Descartes that there 
are innate ideas ; a direct antagonism to the old 
doctrine of the spirituality of Mind. Theea>etically 
this principle is trivial ; historically it is importaift, 
and we can attention to it. 

* * Leviathan,' chap. i. 

In the following exposition we shall sometimes cite from 
the * Leviatiian ' and sometimes from the * Human Nature.' 
This general reference will enable ns to dispense with 
iterated foot-notes. 
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Hobbes's language is plain enough, but we will 
still further quote from him to obviate any doubt 
as to his meaning : 

^^ According to the two principal parts of man, 
I divide his faculties into two sorts — Acuities of 
the body^ and fiiculties of the mind. 

'^ Since the minute and distinct anatomy of the 
powers of the body is nothing necessary to the pre- 
sent purpose, I will only sum them up in these 
three heads — power nutritive^ power genercUive^ and 
power motive, 

" Of the powers of the mind there be two sorts — 
cognitive, imaginativey or conceptive and motive. 

'^ For the understanding of what I mean by the 
power cognitive^ we must remember and acknow- 
ledge that there be in our minds continually cer- 
tain images or conceptions of the things without 
us. This imagery and representations of the qua- 
lities of the things without, is that which we call 
our conception^ imagination, ideas, notice, or know- 
ledge of them ; and the faculty, or power by which 
we are capable of such knowledge, is that I here 
call cognitive power, or conceptive, the power of 
knowing or conceiving." 

The mind is thus wholly constructed out of 
sense. Nor must we be deceived by the words 
faculty and power which he speaks of, as if they 
meant any activity of the mind — as if they implied 
that the mind cO'^erated with sense. The last 
sentence of the foregoing passage is sufficient to 
clear up this point. He elsewhere says: — "All 
the qualities called sensible are, in the object that 
causeth them, but so many several motions of the 
matter by which it presseth on our organs diversely. 
Neither in tis that are pressed are they anything 
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ihe hut divers motions; far motion produceth 
nothing btU motion.** 

Hobbes, therefore, and not Locke, is the pre- 
cursor of that school of Psychology which flourished 
in the eighteenth century (principally in France),' 
and which made every operation of the mind pro- 
ceed out of transformed sensations ; which ended, 
logically enough, in saying that to think is ixifeeU 
penser c*est sentir. We shall come to this school 
by-and*by ; meanwhile we content ourselves with 
this historical indication. 

It is to Hobbes that the merit Is due of a dis- 
covery which, though so fiimiliar to us now as to 
appear self-evident, was yet in truth a most impor- 
tant discovery, and was adopted by Descartes in 
his ^ Meditations '* — ^it is that our sensations do 
not correspond with any external qualities ; that 
what are called sensible qualities are nothing but 
modifications of the sentient being : — 

'^ Because the image in vision, consisting of 
colour and shape, is the knowledge we have of the 
qualities of the object of that sense ; it is no hard 
matter for a man to fall into this opinion that the 
same colour and shape are the very qualities them- 
selves ; and for the same cause that sound and 
noise are the qualities of the bell or of the air. 
And this opinion hath been so long received that 
the contrary must needs appear a great paradox ; 
and yet the introduction of species visible and m- 
telligihle (which is necessary for the maintenance 
of that opinion) passing to and fro from the object 

* Descartes may possibly also have discovered it for hun- 
self; but tbe priority of publication is at any rate due to 
Hobbes — a &ct first noticed, we believe, by Mr. Hallam.— 
Liu qfEmrope^ ill. 271* 
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h worse than isny paoadox, as being a plain impos* 
sibility. I shall, therefore, endeayour to make plain 
these points: 

'* That the subject wherein colour and image are 
inherent, is not the object or thing seen. 

" That there is- nothing without us (really)- 
which we call an image or colour. 

^ That the said image or colour is- but an appa- 
rition unto us of the moHon^ (agitation, or alteration 
which the object worheth in the hrain^ or spirits, or 
some internal substance of the head : 

^^ That as in vision, so also in conceptions that 
arise from ^e other senses, the subject of their in- 
herence is not the object, but the sentient." 

This important principle, which Cameades 
among the ancients alone seems to have suspected,* 
Hobbes has very clearly and conclusively illus- 
trated. 

Sense furnishes us with conceptions; but as 
there are other operations, of the mind besides the 
conceptive, it remains to be seen how sense can 
also be the original of them. 

And first, of Imagination, 

Mr. Hallam has noticed the acuteness and origi- 
nality which often- characterize Hobbes's remarks ; 
and he instances the opening of the chapter on 
Imagination in the ^'Leviathan.' It is worth 
quoting :— 

'^ That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat 
else stir it, it wiir fie still for ever^ b a truth no 
one dofibts of. But that when a thing is in motion 
it will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat else 
stay it, though the reason be the same, namely^ 

♦ Vide vol. it p. 171, ay. 
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that nothing can change kself, is ncrt so easUy a»> 
sented to. For men measure not only other men 
but all other things by themselves; and because 
they find themselves sobjeet afW motion to pain 
and lassitude, think everything else growa weary of 
motion and seeks repose of its own aocord ; little 
considering whether it be not some other motion 
wherein that desire of rest, they find in themselves, 
consisteth." 

Imagination Hobbes defines as a '^conception 
remaining and by little and little decaying from 

and after the act of sense." 

'^ Imagination^ therefore, is nothing but decaying 
sense '^ The reader must not here understand by 
imagination anything more than the retaining of 
an image of the object, after the object is removed. 
It is the term used by Hobbes to express what 
James Mill happily called Ideation, Sense, Sen- 
sation ; ideas, Ideation. Hobbes says, sense. Sen- 
sation ; images. Imagination. 

The materialism of Hobbes's theory does not con- 
i^t merely in his language (as is the case with 
some philosophers ; Locke, for instance) ; it lies at 
the very root of the theory. Thus, he says, we 
have sensations and we have images — ideas. Whence 
those images? Listen : *' When a body is once in 
motion it moveth, unless something hinder it, eter- 
nally ; and whatsoever hindereth it, cannot in an 
instant, but in time and by degrees, quite extin- 
guish it ; and, a» we see in the water, though the 
wind cease, the waves give not over rolling for a 
long time after : so also it happeneth in«that motion 
which is made in the internal parts of man ; then, 
when he sees, dreams, <&c. For after the object is 
removed, or the eye shut, we still retain an image 
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of the thing seen, though more obscure than when 

we see it The decay of sense in men 

waking is not the decay of the motion made in 
sense, but an obscuring of it, in such manner as the 
light of the sun obscureth the light of the stars ; 
which stars do no less exercise their virtue, by 
which they are visible in the day than in the night. 
But because amongst many strokes which our eyes, 
ears, and other oi^ans receive from external boc&es, 
the predominant only is sensible; therefore the 
light of the sun being predominant we are not 
affected with the action of the stars." This illus- 
tration is very happy ; but it only serves to bring 
out into stronger relief the materialism of the 
theory. 

He has told us what Imagination is ; let us now 
learn what is Memory. 

'^ This decaying sense, when we would express 
the thing itself, I vaesji fancy itself, we call imagi'' 
nation^ as I said before : but when we would ex« 
press the decay, and signify that the sense is fiiding, 
old, and past, it is called memory. So that imagi- 
nation and memory are but one thing, which, for 
divers considerations hath divers names." 

Mr. Hallam objects to this, and says that it is 
very evident that imagination and memory are dis- 
tinguished by something more than their names. 
Truly, by us ; but not by Hobbes : he evidently 
uses the word imagination in a more genericaL 
sense than we use it: he means by it ideation. 
Thus he calls dreams ^^ the imagination of them 
that sleep." It is that state of the mind which re- 
mains when the objects which agitated it by sensa- 
tions, are removed : the mind is then not so agi- 
tated, but neither is it calm ; and he compares that 
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staie to .the gentle zoOIing' of the waves after the 
wind hath eeased. 

Let tkiB be distinctly borne in mind z Hobbes 
fiees nothing m ihe intelleet but what was pre- 
viously in the sense. Sensations, and the tiaees 
which they leave *(t. e. images), form the simple 
dements of all knowledge ; the various commix- 
tures of these elmnents form the various intellectual 
.Acuities. Wte may now open at the third chapter of 
4:he ^ Levial^n.' In it he the first prqK)imded, as 
something quite simple .and obvious, the very im- 
portant law of association of ideas. He states it 
with gj;eat cleai^ness and thorfvugh mastery, though 
he evidently wa£ ^quite unaware c^ its extensive 
application. 

'^ When a man thinketh," lie says, '^ on anything 
whatsoever, his next thought after is not altogether 
so casual as it seems to be. Not every thought to 
every thought succeeds indifferently. But as we 
have no imagination whereof we have not ibrmerly 
had sense in whole or in parts, so we have no tran- 
sition from ene imagination to another whereof we 
never had the like before in our senses. The 
xeason whereof is this : all &ncie6 (i. e, images) 
axe motions within usy relios qf those mctde in sense ; 
and those motions that inmiediately succeed one 
another in the sense continue also together afler 
the sense; insamnch as the former coming again 
4lO take place and be |»redomiaant, the latter folio w- 
«eth by ooherenoe of the matter moved^ in such 
.manner as water upon a plain table is d(rawn which 
way. any one part of it is .guided by the £nger." 

The tmaterialism here is distinct enou^I He 
<jontinues in excellent style: — "This train of 
thoughts, or oEuental discourse, is of two sorts. The 

VOU TTI. I 
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first is uDguided, without design, and inconstant^ 
wherein there is no passionate thought to govern 
and direct those that follow to itself, as the end 
and scope of some desire or other passion; in 
which case the thoughts are said to wander, and 
seem impertinent one to another as in a dream. 
Such are commonly the thoughts of men that are 
not only without company but also without care of 
anything ; though even then their thoughts are as 
busy as at other times, but without harmony; 
as the sound which a lute out of tune would yield 
to any man; or in tune, to one that could not 
play. And yet in this wild ranging of the mind 
a man may oittimes perceive the way of it, and the 
dependence of one thought upon another. For ih 
a discourse of our present civil war, what would 
seem more impertinent than to ask, as one did, 
what was the \^ue of a Roman penny ? Yet the 
coherence to me was manifest enough. For the 
thought of the war introduced the thought of de- 
livering up the king to his enemies ; the thought 
of that brought in the thought of the delivering up 
of Christ ; and that again the thought of the thirty 
pence, which was the price of that treason ; and 
thence easily followed that malicious question, and 
all this in a moment of time; for thought is 
quick." 

^^ For thought is quick.'* This is the simple 
pregnant comment, justly deemed sufficient. It is 
no purpose of this history to dwell upon literary 
merits ; " but the style," as Buffon says, " is the 
man,'' and occasionally we are forced to notice it. 
The plain direct remark with which Hobbes con- 
cludes the above passage would, in the hands of 
many modems, have run somewiiat thus : — ^^ How 
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'Wonderful is thought I how mighty ! how myste* 
rious ! In its lightning speed it traverses all space, 
and makes the past present 1 " Hobbes, with a few 
simple direct words, produces a g^reater impression 
than would all the swelling pomp of a passage 
bristling with notes of exclamation* This is the 
secret of his style. It is also the characteristic of 
his speculations. Whatever &ults they may have 
they have no vagueness, no pretended profundity* 
As much of the truth as he has clearly seen he 
clearly exhibits ; what he has not seen he does not 
pretend to see. 

One important deduction from his principles he 
has drawn: *' Whatsoever we imagine is finite* 
Therefore there is no idea, no conception of any-* 
thing we call infinite^ No man can have in his 
mind an image of infinite magnitude, nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite power. 
When we say that anything is infinite, we signify 
only that we are not able to conceive the ends and 
boiinds of the thing named, having no conception 
of the thing, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the name of God is used not to make us 
conceive him, for he is incomprehensible, and his 
greatness and power are inconceivable, but that we 
may honour him. Also because whatsoever we 
conceive has been perceived first by sense, either 
all at once or by parts ; a man can have no thought 
representing anything not subject to Sensed 

This is frank, but is it true ? 

On Hobbes's principles it is irresistible. His 
error lies in assuming that all our thoughts must 
be images. So &r is this from being true, that 
not even all our sensations are capable of forming 
images. 

i2 
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Every man's Consciousness will assure him of 
this. It win also assure him that he has the idea, 
notion, conception, figment (or whatever name he 
may give the thought) of Infinity. If he attenrpts 
to form an image of it, that image will of course 
be finite: it would not otherwise be an image. 
But he can think of it ; he can reason of it. It is 
a thought. It is in his mind ; though how it got 
there may be a question. 

The incompleteness of Hobbes's psychology lies 
in the inability to answer this question. If the 
maxim he adopts be true : nihil est in irtteUectu 
quod non prizes fiterit in sensu, the /question is 
insoluble ; or rather, the question itself is a prac- 
tical refcrtotion of the maxim. 
. We insist upon Hobbes's materialism, the better 
to prepare the reader for a tsorrect appreciation of 
Locke : one of the most misrepresented of plain 
writers. Hobbes, in the sixth chapter of his ' Hu- 
man Nature,' has very carefully defined what he 
means by knowledge. -*' Theve is a story some- 
where," he says, **'of one that pretends to have 
been miraculously cured of blindness, "wherewith 
he was bom, by St. Alban or other saints, at the 
town of St. Alban's-; and that the Duke of Glou- 
cester being there, to be satisfied of the truth of 
the miracle, asked the man. What colour is this? 
who, by answering it was green, discovered himseif 
and was punished for a counterfeit: for though by 
his sight newly received he might distinguish 
between green and red and all other colours, as 
well as any that should interrogate him, yet he 
could not possibly know at first sight which of 
them was called green, or red, or by any other 
name. 
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'^ By this we may understand there be two kinds 
of knowledge, whereof the one is nothing else but 
sense^ or knowledge original^ and remembrance of 
the same ; the other is called science or knowledge 
of the trtUh of propositions^ and how things are 
called, and is derived from understanding. Both 
of these sorts are but experience ; the former being 
the experience of the effects of things that work 
upon us from vnihout; and the latter experience 
men have from the proper use of names in lan- 
guage : and all experience being, as I have said, 
but remembrance, all knowledge is remembrance." 

The only ambiguity possible in the above pas- 
sage is that which might arise from the use of the 
word understanding. This he elsewhere defines 
as follows : — 

" When a man upon the hearing of any speech 
hath those thoughts which the words of that speech 
and their connexidh were ordained and constituted 
to signify, then he is said to understand it ; under' 
standing being nothing else but conception formed 
by speech/* 

We must content ourselves with merely alluding 
to his admirable observations on' language, and 
with quoting, for the hundredth time, his weighty 
aphorism, " Words are wise men's counters ; they 
do but reckon by them ; but they are the moneys 
of fools." 

No attempt is made here to do justice to Hobbes ; 
no notice can be taken of the speculations which 
made him famous. Our object has been fulfilled 
if we have made clear to the reader the position 
Hobbes occupies in modern psychological speeu- 
latibn« 
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CHAPTER n. 



LIFE OF JOHN I.OCKE. 



John Locke, one of the wisest and sincerest of 
Englishmen, was born at Urington in Somerset- 
shire, on the 29th August, 1632. Little is known 
of his family except that his father had served in 
the Parliamentary wars : a fact not without sig- 
nificance in connexion with the steady love of 
liberty manifested by the son. 

His education began at Westminster, where he 
stayed till he was nineteen or twenty. He was 
then sent to Oxford. That university was distin- 
guished then, 8L3 it has ever been, by its attach- 
ment to whatever is old : the Past is its model ; 
the Past has its affection. That there is much 
good in this veneration for the Past, we will not 
gainsay. Nevertheless, a university which piques 
itself on being behind the age, is not the place for 
an original thinker, Locke was ill at ease there. 
The Philosophy which was then upheld there was 
Scholasticism. On such food a mind like Locke's 
could not nourish itself. Like his great prede- 
cessor Bacon, he imbibed a profound contempt for 
the university studies, and in after life regretted 
that so much of his time should have been wasted 
on such profitless pursuits. So deeply convinced 
was he of the vicious method of college education , 
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that he ran into the other extreme, and thought 
self-education the best. 

There is a mixture of truth and error in this 
notion which we can here only indicate. It is true 
that all great men have been self-taught ; or, to 
state the matter more clearly, all that is most valu- 
able a man must learn for himself, must work out 
for himself. It is not what we 9,re taught, but 
what we conquer for ourselves that constitutes 
nourishment: what we are taught is laid up in 
the lumber-room of the mind, from whence it may 
be drawn for purposes of display or for purposes 
of tuition ; it seldom nourishes the mind. 

So far goes the advocacy of self-tuition. The 
error of it lies in supposing that all men will edu- 
cate themselves if left to themselves. The fact is, 
the majority have to be educated by force. For 
those who, left to themselves, would never educate 
themselves, colleges and schools are indispensable. 

Locke's notion of an educated man is very cha- 
racteristic of him. Writing to Lord Peterbo- 
rough, he says, " Your lordship would have your 
son's tutor a thorough scholar, and I think it not 
much matter whether he be any scholar or no : if 
he but understand Latin well and have a general 
scheme of the sciences, I think that enough. But 
I would have him well-bred and well-tempered." 

Disgusted with the disputes which usurped the 
title of Philosophy, Locke while at Oxford prin- 
cipally devoted himself to Medicine. His pro- 
ficiency is attested by two very different persond 
and in two very different ways. Dr. Sydenham, 
in the Dedication of his ^Observations on the 
History and Cure of Acute Diseases,' boasts of 
the approbation bestowed on hif Method by Mr. 
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John Locke, ^^ who examined it to the bottom ; 
and who, if we consider his genius and penetrating 
and exact judgment, has scarce any superior, and 
few equals now living." The second testimony is 
that afforded by Lord Shaftesbury, where Locke 
first met him. The Earl was suflering from an 
abscess in the chest. No one could discover the 
nature of his disorder. Locke at once divined it. 
The Earl followed his advice ; submitted to an 
operation and was saved. A close intimacy sprang 
up between them. Locke accompanied him to 
London, and resided principally in his house. 

His attention was thus turned to politics. His 
visits to Holland delighted him. " The blessings 
which the people there enjoyed under a govern- 
ment peculiarly favourable to civil and religious 
liberty, amply compensated in his view for what 
their uninviting territory wanted in scenery and 
climate."* He also visited France and Ger- 
many: making the acquaintance of several dis- 
tinguished men. 

In 1670 he planned his Essay concerning Hu» 
man Understanding. This he did not complete 
till 1687. In 1675 his delicate state of health 
obliged him to travel, and he repaired to the south 
of France, where he met Lord Pembroke. To 
him the Essay is dedicated. He returned in 1679, 
and resumed his studies at Oxford. But his 
friendship with Shaftesbury, and the liberal opi- 
nions he was known to hold, drew upon him the 
displeasure of the Court. He was deprived of his 
studentship by a very arbitrary act. Nor did per- 
secution stop there. He was soon forced to quit 

■ 

* Dugald Stewart 
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England aoid find xeliige at the Hagne. There 
ako the anger of Oharks pursued him, and he was 
obliged to retreat ^rther into Hollajid. It was 
there he published iiis celebrated Letter en Tole- 
ration* 

He did not return to Englieaid till after the Bero- 
lution. Then these was security and welcome. 
He was pressed to accept a high diplomatic office 
in Germany, but the state of his health prevented 
him. 

In 1690 the first edition of his * Essay' appeared. 
He had indeed already (1688) published an abridg- 
ment of it in Leclerc's ^ Bibliotheque Universelle.' 
The success of this * Essay ' was immense ; and 
Warburton's assertion to the contrary falls to the 
ground on the mere statement of the number of 
editions which the work rapidly went through. Six 
editions within fourteen years,* and in times when 
books sold more slowly than they sell now, is evi- 
dence enough. 

The publication of his ^ Essay ' roused great 
opposition. He soon got involved in the discus- 
sions with Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. He 
was soon after engaged in the political discussions 
of the day, and published his * Treatise on Govern- 
ment.' It was about this time that he became ac- 

♦ The writer of the article * Locke,* in the * Ency. Brit.,* 
says that the fourth edition appeared in 1700. Victor Cou- 
sin repeats the statement, and adds that a fifth edition was 
preparing when death overtook the author; this fifth edition 
appeared in 1705. 

We know not on what authority these writers speak ; but 
that they are in error may be seen by turning to Locke*8 
* Epistle to the Reader,' the last paragraph of which an- 
nounces that the edition then issued by Locke himself is the 
sixth. He died in 1704. 

i3 
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quainted with Sir Isaac Newton ; and a portion of 
thdr very interesting correspondence has been 
given by Lord King in his ^ life of Locke/ 

Locke's health, though always delicate, had not 
been disturbed by any imprudencies, so that he 
reached the age of seventy-two— a good ripe age 
for one who has studied and thoi^ht. He expired 
in the arms of his friend. Lady Masham, on the 
28th October, 1704, 
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CHAPTER in. 

ON THE SPIRIT OF LOCKERS WBITINOS. 

It has for many years been the fashion to decry 
Locke. Indirect sneers at his ^^ superficiality" 
abound in the writings of those who, because they 
are muddy and cannot see their bottom, fimcy they 
are profound. Locke's ^^materialism" is also a 
£ivourite subject of condolence with these writers ; 
and they fearlessly assert that his principles '^ lead 
to Atheism." Lead whom f 

Another mode of undervaluing Locke is to assert 
that he only borrowed and popularised the ideas 
originated by Hobbes. The late Mr. Hazlitt — an 
acute thinker and a metaphysician, but a wilful 
reckless writer — used to fly into a passion at the 
idea of Locke being r^;arded as a great thinker ; 
and deliberately asserted that Locke owed every- 
thing to Hobbes. Dr. Whewell repeats the charge, 
though in a more qualified manner. He says — 
^' Hobbes had already promulgated the main doc* 
trines, which Locke afterwards urged, on the sub- 
ject of the origin and nature of our knowledge." 

Locke is no favourite at Cambridge, we know, 
although he is one of the students' text-books ; and 
of all Cambridge men, perhaps, with no one could 
he be less congenial than with Dr. Whewell. 
Locke is one of the clearest of thinkers, and one of 
the homeliest.. The. antagonism between him and 
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Dr. Whewell is radical. "We are therefore little 
surprised to find the great Englishman thus appre- 
ciated by the Professor : — " Locke owed his autho- 
rity mainly to the intellectual circumstances of the 
time. Although a writer of great merit, he by 
no means possesses such metaphysical acuteness, or 
such philosophical largeness of view, or such a 
charm of writing, as to give him the h^ ]^ce he 
has held in the literature of Europe." 

That Locke did not benrow his ideas &om 
Hobbes will be very apparmit in our exposition of 
Loeke; but mea&while we may quote the tssti* 
mony of Sir Jame^ Mackintosh, one. of the bost 
read of our philosophers, and one intimately ac- 
quainted widt both these thinkers : — 

'' Locke and Hc^bes agree ehiefly on thoae 
points in which, except the Cartesians, all the spe- 
culators of their age were, agreed. They d&Se^- on 
the m«st momentous questions — die sources of 
knowledge, the povier of abstracdsn, the natus^ o€ 
the will; on tb«. two last of which subjects, Loeke^ 
by his. veiy i&ilures th«m8elves9 evinces a strong 
rqpugnanoe to the doctrines of Hobbes. They: 
differ not only in their premises and masiy o£ thdbr> 
con^uaons, but in their manner of philosc^hmn^ 
itself. Locke had no prejudice which could lead 
him to imbibe doctrines ficmn- the enemy of liberty^ 
and religion.. His style, with all its &.ultSy is* that 
of a man who thinks for himself; and an original 
style is net usually the vehicle of borrowed 
opinions/'* 

To this passage we will add another from a 
writer the weight of whose authority must carry 
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conviction to all who- know his works^ distin* 
gaished, as th^ are, no less by the thorough 
knowledge of the subject than, by the clear depth 
and mastery of the speculations brought jbr- 
WArd :— 

*^ Few among the great names in philosophy 
have met with a harder measure of justice from 
the present generation than Locke, the unques- 
tioned founder of the analytic philosophy of mind, 
but whose doctrines were first caricatured, then,^ 
when the reaction arrived^ east off by the prevail- 
ing school even with ccmtumely, and who is now 
regarded by one of the conflicting parties in phi-* 
losophy as an aposde of heresy and sophistry; 
while among those who stBl adhere to the standajrd 
which he raised, there lias been a disposition in 
later times to sacrifice his reputation in fiiivour of 
Hobbes — a great writer and a great thinker for his 
time, but ini^or to Locke not only in sober judg- 
ment, but even in profundity and original geniuft^ 
Locke, the most candid of philosophers, and one 
whose [peculations bear on every subject the 
strongest mark of having been wrought out from 
the materials of his own miad, has been mistaken 
for an unworthy {dagiarist, while Hobbes has been 
extolled as having anticipated many of his leading 
doctrines. He did not antidpate many of them^ 
and the present is an instance in what manner it 
was generally done. [The writop is speaking of 
Locke's refutation of ^senees."] They both re- 
jected the scholastic doctrine of Essences, but 
Locke imderstood and explained what these sup* 
posed essences were. Hobbes, iustead of explain- 
ing the distinction between essential and aceidental 
properties, and between essential and accidental 
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propositions, jumped over it, and gave a definition 
which suits, at most, only essential propositions, 
and scarcely those, as the definition of Proposition 
in general/** 

Dugald Stewart, indeed, says that "it must 
appear evident Locke had diligently studied the 
writings of Hobbes ;" but Sir J. Mackintosh, as 
quoted above, has explained why Locke appears to 
have studied Hobbes, and Stewart is far from im- 
plying that Locke therefore gained his principal 
ideas from Hobbes. Indeed he has an admirable 
note in which he points out how completely Locke's 
own was the important principle of Reflection, 
" This was not merely a step beyond Hobbes, but 
the correction of an error which lies at the very 
root of Hobbes's system."t 

We have heard great authorities speak. Let us 
now cast a glance at the facts. 

That Locke never read Hobbes may seem in- 
credible, but we are convinced of its truth. It is 
one among many examples of how few were the 
books he had read. He never alludes to Hobbes 
in any way that can be interpreted into having 
read him. Twice only, we believe, does he allude 
to him, and then so distantly, and with such im- 
propriety, as to be quite convincing with respect 
to his ignorance. The first time is in his ^ Beply 
to the Bishop of Worcester,' in which he absurdly 
classes Hobbes and Spinoza together. He sav^ — 
" I am not so well r^ in Hobbes and Spinoza as 
to be able to say what were their opinions on this 
matter, but possibly there be those who will think 

* Mill's * System of Logic/ vol. i. p. 150. 
t 'Dissertation on the Progress of Met. Phil./ p. 114. 
The note is very long snd curious. 
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your Lordship's authority of more use than those 
jttstly'decried writers.'* The term of expression, 
" I am not so well read," &c., is obviously equi- 
valent to I have never read those justly-decried 
writers. His second allusion is simply this : — << A 
Hobbist would probably say/* We cannot at pre- 
sent lay our hands on the passage, but it refers to 
some moral question. 

The above is only n^ative evidence. Some* 
thing like positive evidence, however, is the fact 
that- Hobbes's great discovery of Association of 
Ideas — a principle as simple of apprehension as it 
is important — was completely unknown to Locke,, 
who first, id the fourth or fifth edition, added the- 
chapter on Association as it now stands. More- 
over, Locke's statement of the law is by no means: 
so satisfiictory as that by Hobbes : he had not so 
thoroughly mastered it ; yet, had he read it in 
Hobbes, he would assuredly have improved on it. 
That he did not at first introduce it into his work 
is a strong presumption that he had never read 
Hobbes, because the law is so simple and so evi- 
dent, when stated, that it must produce instantane- 
ous conviction. 

It is strange that any man should have read 
Locke and questioned his originality* There is 
scarcely a writer we could name whose works bear 
such an indisputable impress of his having " raised 
himself above the almsbasket, and not content to 
live lazily on scraps of begged opinions, set his 
own thoughts to work to find and follow truth." 

It is still more strange that any man should have 
read Locke and questioned his power. That pa- 
tient sagacity which, above all tilings, distinguishes 
a philosopher, is more remarkable in Locke than 
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almost any writer. H«, tock, was largely endc^wed 
with good sense; a quality, as Gibbon remarks, 
which is rarer than genius. In these two qualities, 
and in his homely racy masculine style, we see the 
type of the English mind when at its best The 
jdain directness of his manner, his earnestness with- 
out £uaaticism, his hearty honest love of truth, and 
the depth and pertinence of his thoughts, are qua- 
lities which, .though they do not dazzle the xeader, 
yet win his love and respect. There, in that 
volume, you have the honest thoughts of a great 
honest Ei^lishmau. It is the product of a manly 
mind: clear, truthful, direot. J^o vague formulas 
— no rhetorical flights — fUO base flattery of base 
prejudices-HEio assumption of oracular wisdom, no 
;word*jugglery. There are so many writers who 
cover their vanity with a veil of words, who seem 
firofound because they are obscure, that a plain- 
ness like Lodge's deceives the careless reader, who 
is led to suppose that what is there so plain muiSt 
have been obvious. 

Locke, though a patient, cautious thinker, was 
anything but a timid thinker ; and it does great 
honour to his sagacity, that at a time wh^i all 
scientific men were exclaiming against the danger 
of hypotheses, believing that tke extravagant errors 
<if schoolmen and alchemists were owing to their 
use of hypotheses, a time when the great Newton 
himself could be led into the vain boast hypotheses 
nan jmgo-^ our wise Loclse should exactly appre- 
ciate Ihem At their true value. He sa^, 

^^ Not that we may not, to explain any pheno- 
mena of nature, make use of any probable hypo- 
thesis whatsoever. Hypotheses, -if they are well 
made, are at least great helps to memory, and often 
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direet us to new diseoyeries. But we should not 
take them op too hftstfly (whieh the mind thai 
would always penetrate into the causes of things^ 
and have principles to rest on, is very apt to do) 
till we have very well examined particulars, and 
made several experhn^ifs in that thing which we 
wouM explain by our hypotheara, and see whether 
it will agree to them all ; whether our principles 
mHIII carry us quite through, and not be as incon- 
sistent with one phenomenon of nature as they seem 
to accommodate and explain another ; and, at leasts 
that we take care thftt the naeae of principles de- 
ceive us not nor impose on us, by making us 
receive that for an unquestionable truth which is 
really at best but a very doubtfiil conjecture : such 
dBB are most (I had almost said all) of the hypo- 
theses in natural philosophy.'' 

Locke did not seek to dazzle; he sought Truths 
and wished all men to accompany him in the 
search. He was not bigoted. He would ex- 
change his opinions with ease when he &,Hcied that 
he saw their error. He readily retracted ideas 
which he had published in an immature form; 
" thinking myself," as he says, ** more concent 
to quit and renounce any opinion of my own than 
oppose that of another, when truth appears against 
it." 

He had a just and incurable suspicion of all 
" great volumes swollen with ambiguous words.'* 
He knew how much jugglery goes on with words ; 
some of it conscious, some of it uneonscious, but all 
pernicious. ''Yague and insignificuit forms of 
speech and abuse of language have for so long 
passed for mysteries of science ; and hard and mis« 
applied words, with little or no meaning, have, by 
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prescription, such a right to be mistaken for deep 
learning and height of speculation, that it will not 
be easy to persuade either those who speak, or those 
who hear them, that they are but the covers of 
ignorance and hindrance of true knowledge* To 
break in upon this sanctuary of vanity and igno- 
rance will be, I suppose, some service to the human 
understanding." 

Locke had an analytical mind. He desired to 
understand and to explain things, not to flourish 
rhetorically about them. There were, mysteries 
enough which he was contented to let alone ; he 
knew that Imman £u;ulties were limited, and reve- 
rentially submitted to ignorance on all things 
which were beyond his reach. But though he 
bowed down before that which was essentially 
mysterious, he was anxious not to allow that which 
was essentially cognizable to be enveloped in mys- 
tery. Let that which is a mystery remain undis- 
turbed : let that which is not necessarily a mystery 
be brought into the light of day. Know the limits 
of your understanding — beyond those limits it is 
madness to attempt to penetrate; within those 
limits it is folly to let in darkness and mystery, to 
be incessantly wondering and always assuming that 
matters cannot be so plain as they appear, and that 
something lying deeper courts our attention. 

To minds otherwise constituted — to men who 
love to dwell in the vague regions of speculation — 
to men who are only at ease in an intellectual 
twilight — Locke (though if honestly studied he 
would be a strengthener) is naturally a disagreeable 
teacher. He flatters none of their prejudices ; he 
flts in with none of their tendencies. Mistaking 
obscurity for depth, they accuse him of being super- 
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iicial. The owls declare that the eagle is blind. 
They want the twilight ; he 

'* Wantons in the smile of Joye." 

It has become, as we said, a fashion to decry 
Locke. So frequent are the sneers and off-hand 
charges against him, that we, who had read him in 
our youth with delight, began to suspect that the 
admiration had been rash. The proverb says, 
^' Throw but mud enough, some will be sure to 
stick." It was so with Locke. Reiterated de- 
preciation had somewhat defaced his imag^ in our 
minds. The time came, however, when, for the 
purposes of this history, we had to read the ^ £ssay 
on Human Understanding' once more. We read 
it through, pen in hand, carefully, admiringly. The 
image of John Locke was i^ain revived within us; 
this time in more than its former splendour. His 
modesty, honesty, truthfulness, and directness we 
had never doubted ; but now the vigour and origi- 
nality of his mind, the raciness of hb colloquial 
style, the patient analysis by which he has laid 
open to us such vast tracts of thought, and above 
all, the manliness of his truly practical understand- 
ing, are so strongly impressed upon us, that we 
feel satisfied the best answer to his critics is to say, 
read him. 

Amongst our readers many, very many, must 
have read and thought over Locke. We earnestly 
say to them, ^' Bead him again ; '' to those who 
have never r^ him, our exhortation is still warmer. 
From communion with such a mind as his. nothing 
but good can result. He suggests as much as he 
teaches ; and it has been well said, '^ that we can- 
not speak of his Essay without the deepest reve* 
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ntmce ; vhether we eonsider the €fa whieE it con- 
stitutes in philosophy, the tntiinnc Yalne even at 
the present day of its thoughts, or the noble devo- 
tion to truth, the beautiful and touching earnest* 
mem and simplicity which he not only manifests in 
himself, but ha» the power, beyond almost any* 
writer, of infosing into hi& reader;" It is a book 
— to use a phrase, hacknted, indeed, but here true 
enough — to make one wiser and better. 

From this panegyric it nrast not be supposed that 
the ^ Essay ' is held up as containing the true ex- 
position of the understanding and ils laws. Locke 
was the originator of modem psychology. He did 
not perfect it : it is but yet in' its in&ncy. There 
iff much that is incomplete in the 'Essay,' and suc- 
ceeding inquirers have carried out his principles 
much i^rtherthan he Ibresaw ; but with all deduc« 
tions made, it remains a monument of everlasting 
substance. To use the words of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, ^^ Few books have contributed mor« to 
rectify prejudice — to undermine established errors 
— to di^se a just mode of thinking — ^to excite a 
fearless spirit of inquiry — and yet to contain it 
within tlte boundaries which nature has prescribed 
to the human understanding. An amendment of 
the g^ieral habits of thought is, in most parts of 
knowledge, an object as important as even the dis«> 
oovery of new truths, though it is not so palpable, 
nor in nature so capable of being estimated by- 
superficial observers^ In the mental and moral 
world, which scarcely admits of anything that can; 
be called discovery, the correction of the intellec- 
tual habits is probably the gpreatest service which 
can be rendered to science. In this respect the 
merit of Loeke is unrivalled : his writings have 
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diffused throughout the civilized world the love of 
civil liberty — the spirit of toleration and charity in 
religious differences — the disposition to reject what- 
ever is obscure, Elastic, or hypothetical in specu- 
lation — to reduce verbal disputes to their proper 
value — to abandon problems which admit of no 
solution — ^to distrust whatever cannot be clearly 
expressed — to render theory the simple expression 
of facts — and to prefer those studies which most 
directly contribute to human liappiness. If Bacon 
first discovered the rules by which knowledge is 
Improved, Locke has most contributed to make 
mankind at large observe "them. He has done 
most, though often by remedies of silent and almost 
insensible operation, to cure the distempers which 
obstructed the operation of these rules, and thus 
led to that general diffusion of a healthy and vigor- 
ous understanding which is at once the greatest of 
all improvements, and the instrument by which aH 
other improvements must be accomplished. He 
has left to posterity the instructive example of a 
prudent Reformer, and of a philosophy^ temperate 
as well as liberal, which spares i;he feelings of the 
good, and avoids direct hostility with obstinate for- 
midable prejudice. If Locke made few discoveries, 
Socrates made none. Yet both did more ibr the 
improvement of the understanding, -and not less for 
the progress of knowledge, than the authors of the 
most brilliant discoveries. Mr. Locke will ever be 
regarded as one of the greatest ornaments of the 
English nation, and the most distant posterity will 
speak of him in the language addressed to him by 
the poet (Grfay). 

**'0 decos Anglion oerte, O lux altera gentis I'"^ 
* « Ed. Rev.,' Oct., 1821, p. 243. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



liOCKE's METHOD. 



<' It may be said that Locke created the science of 
Metaphysics/' says D'Alembert, '^ in somewhat 
the same way as Newton created Physics. . . . 
To understand the soul, its ideas, and its affections, 
he did not study books ; they would have misdi- 
rected him; he was content to descend within 
himself, and after having, so to speak, contemplated 
himself a long while, he presented in his ' Essay ' 
the mirror in which he had seen himself. In one 
word, he reduced Metaphysics to that which it 
ought to be, viz. the experimental physics of the 
mind." * 

This is great praise, and from a high authority^ 
but we suspect that it can only be received with 
some qualification. Locke made no grand disco- 
very, equal to Newton's, which changed the face 
of science. He was not even the first to turn his 
glance inwards. Descartes and Hobbes had been 
before him. 

Yet Locke had his Method; a Method pecu- 
liarly his own. Others before him had cast a 
hasty glance inwards, and dogmatised upon what 
they saw. He was the first to watch patiently the 

* « En un mot, il r^uisit la m^taphysiqne k oe qu'elle 
doit ktte, en effet, la physique ezp^nmentale de r&me."—- 
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operations of his mind, that, watching, he might 
surprise the evanescent thoughts, and steal from 
them the secret of their combinations. He is the 
founder of Modem Psychology. By him the 
questions of Philosophy are boldly and scientifically 
leduced to the primary question of the limits of 
human understanding. By him is begun the AtV 
tory of the development and combination of our 
thoughts. Others had contented themselves with 
the thoughts as they found them; Locke sedu«^ 
lously inquired into the origin of all our thoughts. 

M. Victor Cousin, who, as the type of a rhe- 
torician, is in constant antagonism to the clear and 
analytical Locke, makes it an especial grievance- 
that Locke and his school have considered the: 
question respecting the origin of ideas as funda-^ 
mental. ^' It is from Locke," he continues, ^' that 
has been borrowed the custom of referring to* 
savages and children, upon whom observation is so> 
difficult ; for the one class we must trust to the- 
reports of travellers, often prejudiced and ignorant 
of the language of the country visited; for the 
other class (children), we are reduced to very 
equivocal signs." * 

Keally we cannot see how Locke should avoid 
referring to savages and children, if he wanted to 
collect facts concerning the origin of ideas ; this 
is inseparable from the psychological Method. 
Perhaps no source of error has been more abund- 
ant than the obstinacy with which men have ia 
all times looked upon their indissoluble associations 
as irresistible trutlis — as primary and umversal 

* ' IfisUnre de la Philos./ 17 le^iu 
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truths.* A little analysis — « liiUe dbservat^m-of 
minds removed from the influenceB which foetered 
those associatioos, would piKyve that those ftsao- 
datioBs wiere not ludversal truths, but simply 
associations. It is because msa Ixave analysed 
the eultivflJked mind that they ha¥e been led to 
false results; had tJiey compared their analysis 
with that of an urtcudtivated mind, they mi^ht 
liave gained some insight. Locke saw clearly 
•enough Hiat the philosophers were wn>ng in me^ 
thod as well as in object He saw that no ad- 
vance could be made by dogmatising upon loose 
data. He jsaw, moreover, that philosophers were 
accustomed to consider their minds as types of the 
liuman mind; whereas their minds being fiUed 
with false notions, and warped by prejudices, could 
in nowise be taken as lypes, fbr e^en granting that 
the majority of their notions were true, yet these 
true notions were not portions of the furniture of 
imiversa] minds. He sought for iUustxations fBom 
such minds as had not been <so warped. 

What was Locke's object ? He has told us : — 
^ To inqute into the orig^ntd, certainty, and 
extent of human knowledge." He was led to this 
by a conversation with some friends, in which dis- 
putes growing warm, -^^ afler we bad puzzled our- 
iselves awhile, without coming any nearer a resolu- 
tion of those doubts which perfilexed us, it«ame 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong c&urse; 
and that before we set ourselves upon inquiries d 
that nature, it was necessaiy to eixaiiadne our own 

* This will be more fully discussed hereafter. See Epoch 
viii. chap. v. 
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abilities^ and see what objects our understandings. \ 
were or were not fitted to deal with," ^ 

The plan he himself laid down is as follows : — 1 

^^ First, I shall inquire into the original of those / 
ideas, notions, or whatever else you please to call >. 
them, which a man observes and is conscious to I 
himself he has in his mind ; and the ways whereby f 
the understanding comes to be furnished with/ 
them. 

" Secondly, I shall endeavour to show what 
knowledge the understanding hath by those ideas ; 
and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it. 

^' Thirdly, I shall make some inquiry into the ^ 
nature and grounds of £dth or opinion ; whereby 
I mean that assent which we give to any proposi- 
tion as true, of whose truth we have yet no certain 
knowledge ; and we shall have occasion to examine; 
the reasons and degrees of assent." ^' 

We may here see decisively settled the foolish 
question so often raised respecting the importance 
of Locke's Inquiry into Innate Ideas. " For 
Locke and for his school," says M. Cousin, justly, 
*' the study of understanding is the study of Ideas ; 
hence the recent celebrated name of Ideology for 
the designation of the science of mind." 

Indeed, as we have shown, the origin of Ideas 
was the most important of all questions ; upon it 
rested the whole problem of Philosophy. 

Locke has given us a few indications of the state 
of opinion respecting Innate Ideas, which it is 
worth while collecting. " I have been told that a 
short epitome of this treatise which was printed in 
1688 was condemned by some without reading, 
because innate ideas were denied in it, they too 
hastily concluding that if innate ideas were not 

VOL. III. K 
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supposed there would be little left either of the 
notion or proof of spirits." Recapitulating the 
contents of the chapter devoted to the refutation 
of innate ideas, he says, ^* I know not how absurd 
this may seem to the masters df demonstration, 
and probably it anil ha/rdly down with anybody 
at first hearing^ And elsewhere : ^^ What cen- 
eure doubting thus of innate principles may deserve 
from men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the 
old foundations of knowledge and certainty, I 
cannot tell ; I persuade myself at least that the 
way I have pursued, being conformable to truth, 
lays those foundations surer." How well he an- 
ticipated his critics I 

Locke's Method was purely psychological ; al- 
though he had been a student of medicine, he never 
indulges in any physiological speculations, such as 
his disciples Hartley and Darwin delighted in. 
Ideas, and ideas only, occupied his analysis. Du- 
gald Stewart has remarked that in the ' Essay ' 
there is not a single passage savouring of! the 
anatomical theatre or of the chemical laboratory. 

We have already spoken of the positivism of 
Bacon ; that of Locke shall now speak for itself in 
his own words : — 

" If by this inquiry into the nature of the un- 
derstanding I can discover the powers thereof, how 
far they reach, to what things they are in any 
degree proportionate, and where they fail us, I 
suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with 
the things exceeding its comprehension, to stop 
when it is at the utmost extent of its tether, and 
sit down in a quiet ignorance of those things which 
upon examination are found to he beyond the reach 
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of our cap(tcfties. We should nert then perhaps 
be so forward, out of an arffectoticm of universal 
knowledge, to raise questions and perplex ourselves 
and others about things to >wbich our understand* 
ings are not suited, and 'of which we cannot frame 
in our minds any clear or distinct perceptions, or 
whereof (as it has perhaps too often happened) 'we 
have not any notions at all. Men have reason to 
be well satisfied with what God has thought fit for 
them, since he has given them, as St. Peter says, 
Tayra vpoQ fwiyv koI EiftrifietaVt whatsover is neces- 
sary for the convenience of life and the information 
of virtue ; and has put within the reach of their 
discovery Uhe conifortable provision for this life, 
and the way that leads to a better. How short 
soever their knowledge may "be of an universal or 
perfect comprehension of -whatever is, it yet se- 
cures their great concernments, that they have 
light enough to lead them to the knowledge of 
their Maker and the sig^ht of their own duties. 
Men may find matter sufficient to busy their heads 
and employ their hands witb variety, delight, and 
satisfaction, if they will not boldly quarrel with 
their own constitutions, and throw away the bless- 
ings their hands are filled with because they are 
not big enough to grasp everything. 

'^ We shall not Jutoe much reason to complain of 
the narrowness of our minds, if we toill Imt em- 
ploy them about tffhcU may he of tese to us, for of 
that they are very capable ; and it will be an un- 
pardonable as well as childish peevishness, if we 
undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and 
neglect to improve it to the ends for which it was 
given us, because there are some things set out of 
reach of it. It will be no excuse to an idle and 
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untoward servant who would not attend his business 
by candle-light, to plead that he had not broad 
sunshine. The candle that is set up within tes 
shines bright enough for all our purposes. 

P " When we know our own strength we shall the 
better know what to undertake with hopes of suc- 
cess ; * and when we have well surveyed the powers 
of our own minds, and made some estimate what 
we may expect from them, we shall not be inclined 
either to sit still, and not set our thoughts on work 
at all, despairing of knowing any thing; or, on 
the other side, question every thing, and disclaim 
all knowledge because some things are not to be 
understood. It is of great use to the sailor to 
know the length of his Une, though he cannot with 
it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It is well 
he knows that it is long enough to reach the bot- 

' torn at such places as are necessary to direct his 
voyage, and caution him against running upon any 
shoals that they may ruin him. • • » This 
was that which gave the first rise to this Essay 
concerning the understanding ; for I thought that 
the first step towards satisfying several inquiries 
the mind of man was very apt to run into, was to 
take a survey of our own understandings, and to 
see to what things they were adapted. Till that 
was done I suspected we began at the wrong end, 
and in vain sought for satis&ction in a quiet and 
sure possession of truths that most concerned us, 
whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast ocean 
of being ; as if that boundless extent were the 

* ** The real cause and root of almost all the evils in 
science is this : that falsely magnifying and extolling the 
powers of the mind, we seek not its tme helps.*' — Bacom 
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natural and undoubted possession of our under- 
standings, wherein there is nothing exempt from its 
decisions, or that escaped its comprehension. Thus 
men extending their inquiries beyond their capa- 
cities, and letting their thoughts wander into those 
depths where they can find no sure footing, it is no 
wonder that they raise questions and multiply dis- 
putes, which never coming to any clear resolution, 
are proper only to continue and increase their 
doubts, and to confirm them at last in perfect scep- 
ticism/J 

No apology is necessary for the length of these 
extracts ; their calm wisdom will be appreciated 
by all ; and the decisive manner in which Locke 
separates himself from the ontologists is not only 
historically noteworthy, but is also noticeable as 
giving the tone to his subsequent speculations. 
We have admired the Portico; let us enter the 
Temple. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OBJIOIN OF OUB LD£AS. 

HoBBEa had said, with Gassendi, that all our ideas 
are derived from sensations ; nihil est in intellectu 
quod non primfuerit in sensu^ 
jr Locke, who ia called a mere popularizer of 
Hobbes, said that there were two sources, not one 
source, and these two were SsNaATiON and !E£- 

FLECTION. 

Separating himself decisively from the upholders 
of the doctrine of innate ideas — of truths indepen* 
I dent of experience, — he declared that all our know- 
ledge is founded on experience, and from that it 
ultimately derives itself. 

Separating himself no less decisively from the 
Gassendists, who saw no source of ideas but Sensa- 
tion, he declared that although Sensation was 
the great source of most of our ideas, yet there was 
" another fountain from which experience fur- 
; nisheth the understanding with ideas ; " and this 
source, " though it be not sense, as having nothing 
, to do with external objects, yet it is very like it, 
and might properly enough be called internal 
sense :" this he calls Reflection. J 

After Dugald Stewart's ample exposure of the 
wide-spread error that Locke was the chief of the 
so-called sensational school, we need spend no time 
in inquiring whether Locke did or did not teach 
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that all knowledge was referable to sensation. The 
passages which contradict the vulgar error respect* 
ing Locke's doctrine are numerous and decisive ; 
Dugald Stewart has selected several ; but perhaps 
the one we have quoted above will be considered 
sufficiently explicit. Beflection, he says^ " though 
it be not sense/' may yet analogically be considered 
as an internal sense. 

To preveSoTairmisconception, however, we will 
as a decisive example refer to his proof of the ex- 
istence of God, which he sums up by saying, " It 
is plain to me that we have a more certain know- 
ledge of the existence of a God than of anything 
ouir senses have not immediately discovered to us. 
Way, I presume I may say that we may more cer- 
tainly know that there is a God, than that there is 
anything else without us." — (Book IV. ch. x.)i 
Locke made the senses the source of all our «g?2^u^l V 
Qus knowledge; our ideal knowledge (so to speak)! 
comes horn Baflection. < 

Historians have not accorded due praise to Locke 
for the important advance he made toward)} a so- 
lution of the great question on the origin of know- 
ledge. While Leibnitz hm been lauded to the 
skies for having expressed Locke's doctrine in an • 
epigram, Locke has not only been robbed of bis ' ' 
due, but has been sacrificed to his rival. What is 
the usual statement of their (pinions ? It is this : 
'^ Locke reduced all our knowledge to Sensation ; 
Leibnitz came and accepted the old adage of nihil 
est in intellectu quod nan priusjuerit in sensu, but 
he accepted it as only half the truth ; and there- 
fore added nisi ipsfi inteUecttts2* Now, firstly, 
Locke did not accept the adage as the whole truth ; 
he said tliat Befiectioa was a second source of 
ideas. 
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Secondly, Dugald Stewart has remarked that the 
addition which Leibnitz made when he said there is 
nothing in the intellect which was not previously 
in the sense, except the intellect itself y expresses no 
more than the doctrine of Locke, who says, " Ex- 
ternal objects furnish the nund with ideas of sen- 
sible qualities ; and the mind furnishes the under- 
standing with the ideas of its own operations." 

Thirdly, although the phrase is epigrammatic, 
and thereby has had such success in the world, as 
epigrams usually have, it will not bear scrutiny : — 
few epigrams will. Except as a verbal jingle, how 
trivial is the* expression — the intellect in the intel- 
lect ! Suppose a man to say, " I have no money 
in my purse, except my purse itself* — he would 
scarcely be less absurd. For when the schoolmen 
said, ^' Nothing was in the intellect which was not 
previously in the sense," they did not mean that 
the intellect was the same as the sense ; they meant 
that the intellect was furnished with no ideais^ 
notions, or conceptions, which had not been fur- 
nished them by sense ; they meant that the senses 
were the inlets to the soul. 

Dr. Whewell, as may be anticipate, approves 
of the epigram, and alluding to Mr. Sharpe's ob- 
jection to it, viz., that we cannot say the intellect 
is in the intellect, he says, ^' This remark is ob- 
viously frivolous ; for the faculties of the under- 
standing (which are what the argument against the 
Sensational School requires us to reserve) may be 
said to be in the understanding with as much 
justice as we may assert that there are in it the 
impressions derived from sense." We do not see 
the frivolity. Moreover the "fiiculties" of the 
understanding are not '^ all that must be reserved 
for the argument against the Sensational School 
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(if the Lockists be meant, and to them only did 
Leibnitz address himself), for the simple reason 
that the faculties never were denied.* Foolish 
opponents have attributed such a notion to Locke's 
school ; no member of that school ever proposed it. 
The question never was — Have we an Under^ 
standing^ and has thai Understanding certain 
JFhcuUies? No; the question simply was — WJiatl 
is the origin of owr Ideas : are they partly innate] 
and partly acquired^ or are they wholly acquired^ \ 
and if so, is Sense the sole inlet f To this plain/ 
question some replied plainly, '^ Sense is the originl 
of all our ideas," — ^Locke replied, " Sense and) 
Beflection are the sources of all our ideas." Leib-i 
nitz replied, '^ There is nothing in the intellect 
which was not previously in the sense ; except the 
intellect itself." Which latter remark is altogether 
beside the question. And yet how many pages of 
laudatory declamation has this remark called forth ; 
pages in which Locke is cast into the background, 
and charged with having overlooked the important 
fact — ^that man has an intellect as well as senses. 
This notion once started continued its triumphant 
course. Critics are like sheep, who always follow 
the bell-wether. What one asserts boldly, another 
echoes boldly ; a third transmits it to a fourth, and 
the assertion becomes consolidated into a tradi- 
tional judgment. Soine one more serious or more 

* Locke often speaks of the operations of the mind as 
proceeding from powers intrinsical and proper to itself. He 
says also: "Thus the first copoctVy of human intellect is, 
that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on it ; 
either through the senses by outward objects, or 6y its own 
operations when it reflects on them** — Essays, book ii. ch. i. 
§24. 
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independent than the rest looks into tlie matter-; 
sees an error, exposes it; but tradition rolls on its 
unimpeded course. 

We do not expect to shake the traditional error 

I respecting Locke ; we were bound, however, to 

I signalize it. Looke does not derive all our know- 

^ I ledge from sensation ; Leibnitz has not made any 

i addition by his too &mous nid ipse inteUeetuA, 

r-^By Sensation Locke understands the simple 

• operation of external objects through the senses. 

The mind is herein wholly passive. The senses, 

therefore, may be said to liirnish the mind with one 

portion of its materiaHs, 

By Reflection he underBtands that internal sense 
by means of which the mind observes its own 
operations. This furnishes the second and last 
portion of the materials out of which the mind 
frames knowledge. 

'^ If it shall be demanded/' he says, ^^ when a 
man b^ns to have any ideas ; I think the true 
answer is, when he first has any sensation. For 
since there appear not to be any ideas in the mind 
before the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive 
that ideas in the understanding are coeval with 
sensation.'' 

This is making a decisive stand against the up-> 
holders of innate ideas ; but it is a very rude and 
incomplete view. 

Deeply considered, not only are ideas not coeval 
with sensations, but sensations themselves are not 
coeval with the operation of external objects on 
our organs. Our senses have to be educcUed^ i, e,^ 
to be drawn out, developed. We have to learn to 
see, to hear, and to touch. Light strikes on the 
retina, waves of air pulsate on the tympanum : but 
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these are as yet neither sight nor hearing: they 
are only the rudiments, they are the preparations 
for sight and hearing. Many hundred repetitions 
are necessary before what we call a Sensation (i; £.^ 
a distinct ^ling corresponding to that which the 
object will always produce upon the developed 
sense) can be produced*. Many Sensations are 
necessary to prcxiuce a perception r a perception 
is a cluster of sensations. On the educated Sense 
objects act so asr instantaneously to produce what 
we call their sensaticMis ; on the uneducated S^ise 
they act only so as to produce a vag^e impression, 
which becomes more and more d^nite by repeti- 
tion.* 

Plato finely compares the soul to a book, of 
which the senses are the scribes.'l' Accepting this 
comparison, we must carry it out : writing is only 
possible after a series of tentatives ; the hand must 
practise before it can steady itself sufficiently to 
trace letters ; so also must the senses learn by re* 
petition to trace intelligible figures on the tabula 
rasa of the mind. 

Locke continues his account of the origin of all 
our knowledge thus : ^In time the mind comes to 
r^ect on its own operations about the ideas got 
by sensatk>n, and thereby stores itself with a new 
set of ideas, which I call ideas of reflection. These 
are the impressions which are made oa our aeDaes 
by outward objects that are extiinsieal to the mind, 
and its own c^erationa proceeding from powers 
intrinsical and proper to itself; which when re* 

* See this treated in a masterly manner in BSeneke's 
* Lehrbuch der Pbychol'ogie.'' 

t PhilebuE, p. 192. Plato's words are net given in the 
text, but the sense is. 
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fleeted on by itself, becoming also objects of its 
contemplation, are, as I have said, the original of 
all knowledge. Thus, the first capacity of the 
human intellect is that the mind is fitted to receive 
the impressions made on it; either through the 
senses by outward objects ; or by its own operations 
when it reflects on them. This is the first step 
that a man makes towards the discovery of and 
the groundwork whereon to build all those notions 
which ever he shall have naturally in this world. 
All those sublime thoughts which tower above the 
clouds and reach as high as heaven itself, take their 
rise and footing here: in all that good extent 
wherein the mind wanders, in those remote specu- 
lations it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not 
one jot beyond those ideas which sense or reflection 
have offered for its contemplation." 

The close of this passage is an answer to the 
ontologists; not one, however, which they will 
accept. They deny that sensation and reflection 
are the only sources of materials. But we will 
continue to hear Locke : — 

" When the understanding is once stored with 
these simple ideas, it has the power to repeat, com- 
pare, and unite them, even to an almost infinite 
variety, and so can make at pleasure new complex 
ideas.* But it is not in the power of the most 
exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, by any 
quickness or variety of thought, to invent or frame 
one new simple idea in the mind not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned." 

This is very explicit — and, we believe, very true. 
If true, what becomes of Philosophy ? 

* What does Dr. Whewell say to this ? Is there any 
denial of the * faculties ' here ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELEMENTS OF IDEAI.I8M AND SCEPTICISM IN 

I.OCKE. 

The passage last quoted naturally leads us to con- 
sider Locke's position in the great debate carried 
on respecting our knowledge of things per se. 

Can we know things as they are ? Descartes 
and his followers suppose that we can : their cri- 
terion is the clearness and distinctness of ideas. 

Locke admirably said, " Distinct ideas of the 
several sorts of bodies that fall under the exami- 
nation of our senses, perhaps we may have ; but 
adeqtiate ideas I suspect we have not of any one 
amongst them." 

Our ideas, however clear, are never adequate ; 
they are subjective. But Locke only went half 
way towards the conception of knowledge as purely 
subjective. He did not think that all our ideas 
were images, copies of external objects; but he 
expressly taught that our ideas of what he calls 
primary qualities^ are resemblances of what really 
exist in bodies ; adding, that ^' the ideas produced 
in us by secondary qualities have no resemblance 
of them at all. There is nothing like our ideas 
existing in the bodies themselves. They are, in 
the bodies we denominate from them, only a power 
to produce those sensations in us," 

It is remarkable that the last sentence did not 
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lead him to the conclusion that all the qualities 
which we perceive in bodies are but the powers to 
produce sensations in us ; and that it is we who 
attribute to the causes of these sensations a form 
analogous to their effects. He himself warned us 
^^ that so we may not think (as perhaps usually is 
done) that they (ideas) are exactly the images and 
resemblances of something inherent in the subfect; 
most of those of sensation being in the mind no 
more the liheness of something existing without us 
than the names that stand for them are likenesses of 
our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to^ 
excite in us.'* And elsewhere, " it being no more 
impossible to conceive that Grod should annex such 
ideas to such motions (t. e, the motions of objects 
affecting the senses) with which they have no simi^ 
litude than that he should annex the idea of pain 
to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, 
with which that idea hath no resemblance." 

From these passages it will be seen how dearly^ 
Locke understood the subjective nature o£ one 
portion of our knowledge. His not carrying out 
the application of his principles to primary qoalitiesy 
was owing perhaps to carelessness, or duse to inve^ 
terate association having too firmly established the 
contrary in his mind. 

Every one is willing to admit that colour, light, 
heat, perfume, taste, &e., are not qualities in the 
bodies which produce in us those effects ; they are 
simply conditions of our sensibility when placed in 
certain relations with certain bodies. 

But few are willing to admit — ^indeed only phi- 
losophers (accustomed as they are to undo their- 
constant associations) can conceive the primary 
qualities, viz., extension, solidity, motion, and 
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number, to he otherwise than real qualities of 
bodies — copies of which are impressed upon us by 
the relation in which we stand to the bodies. 

And yet these are no less subjective than the 
former. They do not belong at all to bodies, 
except as powers to produee in us the sensations. 
They are demonsttabty as much the effects pro- 
duced in us by olijects, as the secondary qualities 
are ; and the latter every one admits to be effects^ 
«id not copies. 

Wherein lies the diffisrrace? wherein the diffi- 
culty of concaving primary qualities not to belong 
to bodies? 

In thiB : l^e primary qualities are the itwaruzhle 
conditions of sensation. The secondary qualities 
are the variable conditions. We can have no per- 
ception of a body that is not extended, that is not 
solid (or the reverse), that is not simple or complex 
(number), that is not in motion or rest. These 
are mvariabU conditions. But this body is not 
necessarily of any particular colour, taate, scent, 
heat, or smoothness ; it may be colourless, taste- 
less, scentless. These secondary qualities are all 
variable. 

Consequently, the one set being invariable, have 
occasioned indissoluble associations in our minds, 
so that it b not only impossible fi>r us to imagine 
a body, without at itie same time imagining it as 
endowed with these primary qualities ; but also we 
are irresistibly led to believe that the bodies we 
perceive do certainly possess those qualities quite 
independently of us. Hence it has been said that 
the Creator himself could not make a body without 
extension: for such a body is impossible. The 
phrase should be, '^ such a body it is impossible for 
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tis to conceive." But our indissoluble associations 
are no standards of reality. 

That we cannot conceive body without extension 
is true ; but that, because we cannot conceive it, 
the contrary must be false, is preposterous. All 
our assertion in this matter can amount to is that 
knowledge must be subordinate to the conditions 
of our nature. These conditions are not conditions 
of things, but of our oi^;aiiizations. 

If we had been so constituted as that all bodies 
should affect us with a degree of warmth, we should 
have been irresistibly led to conclude that warmth 
was a quality inherent in body ; but because warmth 
varies with different bodies and at different timeS;, 
there is no indissoluble association formed. And 
00 of the rest. 

To return to Locke: he has very well stated 
the nature of our knowledge of external things, 
though he excepts primary qualities. ^^ It is evi- 
dent," he says, ^^ that the bulk, figure, and motion 
of several bodies about us, produce in us several 
sensations, as of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, 
pleasure, and pain, &c. These mechanical affec- 
tions of bodies having no affinity at all toith those 
ideas they produce in us (there being no conceiv- 
able connexion between any impulse of any sort 
of body, and any perception of a colour or smell 
which we find in our minds) we can have no dis-- 
tinct knowledge of such operations beyond our ex^ 
perience ; and can reason about them no otherwise 
than as the effects produced by an infinite^ wise 
Agent, which perfectly surpass our coiliprehen- 
sious." 

He shortly after says, " The things that, as far 
as our observation reaches^ ^e constantly find to 
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proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a 
law set them ; but yet by a law that we know not : 
whereby, though causes work steadily, and effects 
constantly flow from them, yet their connexions 
and dependences being not discoverable in our ideasy 
we can have but an experimental knowledge of 
them,'* Here we have Hume's doctrine of Causa- . 
lion anticipated. 

To prove the subjective nature of our know- 
ledge is but one step towards the great question. 
The second step, which it is vulgarly supposed 
was only taken by Berkeley and Hume, was also 
taken by Locke. Hear him : — 

'^ Since the mind in all its thoughts and reasonings 
hath no other immediate object but its own ideas, 
which it alone does or can contemplate, it is evi- 
dent that our knowledge is only conversant about 
them. 

^^ Knowledge, then, seems to me nothing but the \ 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or \ 
disagreement and repugnancy of any one of our / 
ideas." 

This is the great stronghold of Idealism and 
Scepticism. Locke foresaw the use which would 
be made of it ; and he stated the problem with re- 
markable precision :^- 

'^ It is evident that the mind knows not things 
immediately, but only by the intervention of ideas 
it has of them. fOur knowledge, therefore, is real, . 
only so fer as there is a conformity between our / 
ideas and the reality of things. « 

" But what shall be here the criterion ? How 
shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideaSy know that they agree with the things 
themselves V 
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Thus has he stated the problem which was solved 
by Idealism on the one hand and by Scepticism 
on the other.. Let us see how he will solve it. 

There are two sorts of ideas^ he says, the simple 
and the complex; or, to use more modern lan- 
guage, perceptions and conceptions. The first 
^^ must necessarily be the product of things ope- 
rating on the mind in a natural way, and prodjiiic«> 
ing those perceptions which by the wisdom and 
will of our Maker they are ordained and adapted 
to. From whence it follows that ^mple ideas are 
not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and 
regular productions of things without us really 
operating upon t»; and so carry with them aU the 
conformity which is intended^ or which our Hate 
requires: for they represent things to us under 
those appearances which they axe j^Ued to produce 
in us" 

This leaves the question of Idealism unanswered, 
though it cuts the Gordian knot of Scepticism. It 
is a plain and explicit avowal of the subjectivity 
of our knowledge ; of the impossibility of our ever 
transcending the ^here of our consciousness and 
penetrating into the essences of things. 

Complex ideas being made out of simple ideas, 
we need not examine their pretensions to in&lli* 
bility. 

All human certainty is, therefore, only a rela- 
tive certainty. Ideas may be tjrae for us^ without 
being at all true when considered absolutely. 
Such is Locke's position* He stands upon a led^ 
of rock between two yawning abysses. He will 
stand there, and proceed no &jrther. Why should 
he move when he knows that a single step will 
precipitate him into some fathomless abyss ? No ; 
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he is eonteut witk his ledge of rock. <^ The 
notice we have by our senses/' he says, ^^ of the 
existence of things without us^ though it be not 
altogether so certain as our intuitive knowledge or 
the deductions of our reason^ employed about the 
clear, abstract ideas of our own minds ; yet it is 
an assurance that deserves the name of knowledge. 
If we persuade ourselves that our £ieulties act and 
inform us right concerning the existence of those 
objects that affect them, it cannot pass for an ill- 
grounded confidence ; for I think nobody can in 
earnest be so sceptical as to be uncertain of the 
existence of those things which he sees and feels. 
At least he that can doubt so &r (whatever he 
may have with his own thoughts) will never have 
any controversy with me, since he can never be 
sure I say anything contrary to his own opinions. 
As to myself, I think God has given me assurance 
€aiough as to the existence of tMngs without me ; 
since by their different applicatiea I can produce 
in myself both pleasure and pain, which is one 
great concernment of my present state. We can- 
not act by anything but our faculties ; nor talk of 
knowledge but by the help of those Acuities which 
are fitted to apprehend even what knowledge i&" 

Again, anticipating the objection that ^^ all we 
see and hear, feel and taste, think and do during 
our whole being is bat tlie sedes and d^ding 14)- 
pearances of a long dreaot, and th^cefore our 
knowledge of anytlui^ be qiuestioned; I must 
desire him to consider that if all be a dream, then 
he doth but dream that makes the question ; and so 
it is not much matter that a waking man should 
answer him. But yet if he pleases,, he may dream 
that I make him this answer. That the certainty of 
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things existing in rerum naturd, when we have 
the testimony of our senses for it, is not only as 
great as our frame can attain to^ but as our con- 
dition needs." This leaves Idealism unanswered ; 
but it pronounces Scepticism to be frivolous : " for 
our faculties," he continues, " being not suited to 
thejtdl extent of being y nor to a perfect, clear, com- 
prehensive knowledge of things free from all doubt 
and scruple, but to the preservation of us, in whom 
they are, and accommodated to the use of life ; 
they serve to our purpose well* enough, if they 
will but give us certain notice of those things 
which are convenient or inconvenient to us." 

That this is very good common sense every one 
will admit. But it is no answer to Scepticism. 
Hume, as we shall see hereafter, proclaimed the 
very same opinions: but the difference between 
him and Locke was, that he knew such opinions 
had no influence whatever upon the philosophical 
question, but simply upon the practical affairs of 
life ; whereas Locke, contenting himself with the 
practical, disdained to answer the philosophical 
question.* 

We may sum up the contents of this chapter by 
saying that Locke distinctly enough foresaw the 
Idealistic and Sceptical arguments which might 
be drawn from his principles. He did not draw 
them, because he thought them frivolous. Aware 
that all human certitude could only be relative cer- 
titude — that human knowledge could never embrace 
the nature of things, but only the nature of their 

'*' Dr. Reid conjectures that *' Locke had a glimpse of the 
system which Berkeley afterwards advanced, though he 
thought proper to suppress it within his own breast'' No, 
not to suppress, but to disdain it 
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effects on us — he was conteDt with that amount of 
truth, and ^' sat down in quiet ignorance of those 
things which are beyond the reach of our capa- 
cities." 

The grand aim of the * Essay' was to prove that 
all knowledge is founded on Experience. That 
proved, he was quite aware that Experience never 
could be other than relative — it could only be out 
Experience of things ; and our Experience could 
be no absohUe standard ; it could only be a stand- 
ard for us. 

Locke gave up Philosophy as hopeless ; he was 
a sceptic, then? 

In one sense, he was ; but as the word sceptic is 
invested with so many indissoluble associations, 
which would distort our meaning, we prefer saying 
that Locke was a thinker of the Positive School.* 

* Compare our < Introduction/ voL L pp. 15-20, fixr an 
explanation of the term. 
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.CHAPTER Vn. 



Locke's cbitics. 



We cannot leave the great Englishman without at 
least slightly adverting to the tone aidopted by his 
critics. This tone has been anything but cou« 
siderate. The sincerest and least dogmatic of 
thinkers has met with insincere and shallow criti- 
cism. 

That men should misrepresent Spinoza, Hobbes, 
or Hume, is intelligible enough ; men are fright- 
ened, and in their terror exaggerate and distort 
the object. That they should misrepresent Eimt, 
Fichte, or Hegel, is also intelligible ; the remote- 
ness of the speculations and the difficulty of the 
language are sufficient excuses. But that they 
should misrepresent liocke is wholly inexcusable. 
He is neither an audacious speculator, nor a cloudy 
writer. His £iult is that he spoke plainly and 
honestly. He sought the truth ; he did not wish to 
mystify any one. He endeavoured to explain the 
Chemistry of the Mind (if the metaphor be permis- 
sible), renouncing the vague futile dreams of Al- 
chemy. All those men who still seek to penetrate 
impenetrable mysteries, and who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the limits of man's intelligence, treat Locke 
with the same superb disdain as the ambitious al- 
chemists treated the early chemists. The tone in 
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which modern Frenohnieii and Germans speak of 
Locke is painfal ; the tone in which many English- 
men speak of him is disgraceful. To point out any 
error is honourable ; but to accuse him of errors 
which are not to be found in his work, to interpret 
Lis language according to your views, and then 
accuse him of inconsistency and superficiality ; to 
assume that his principles would ^' lead to Atheism" 
or elsewhere, and on that assumption to condemn 
them ; to speak of him with superciliousness, as if 
he were some respectable but short-sighted gentle- 
man dabbling with philosophy, and not one of the 
great bene&ctors of mankind, deserves the severest 
reprobation^ 

There is no excuse for not miderstanding Locke. 
If his language be occasionally loose and wavering, 
his meaning is always to foe gathered firom the 
context. He had not the lucidity of Descartes or 
Hobbes; but he was most anxious to make him- 
self intelligible, and to this end he varied his 
expressions, and stated his meaning in a variety of 
forms. He must not be taken liteiAlly. No single 
passage is to be relied on, unless it be also borne 
out by the whole tenor of his speculations. Any 
person merely ^^ dipping into *' the Essay, will 
find passages which seem very contradictory ; any 
person carefully reading it through will find all 
clear and coherent. But Locke is not read 
through : hence misconception. 

The most considerable of Locke's modern critics 
is Victor Cousin. He has undertaken an examina- 
tion and refutation of all Locke's important posi- 
tions. The eminence of his name and the popular 
style of his lectures have given great importance 
to his criticism ; but if we are to speak out our 
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opinion frankly, we must consider this criticism 
very unfair, and extremely shallow. There may 
be temerity in this declaration ; yet such of our 
readers as do not suffer themselves to be imposed 
upon by reputations however showy, but are con- 
tent to think conscientiously for themselves, will 
see that the present is not a fit occasion for idle 
courtesies. 

We cannot here examine his examination : a 
volume would not suffice to expose all his errors. 
Let one example of his un&imess and one of his 
fihallowness suffice. 

Speaking of the principle of reflection, he says, 
^' In the first place, remark that Locke here evi- 
dently confounds reflection with consciousness. 
Beflection, strictly speaking, is doubtless a faculty 
analogous to consciousness, but distinct from it, 
and which more particularly belongs to philo- 
sophers, wheresus consciousness belongs to every 
man. 

We answer that in the first place, so far from its 
being evident that Locke confounds reflection with 
consciousness, his whole Essay proves the contrary. 
In the second place, M. Cousin, using the word 
reflection in a peculiar sense (viz., as tantamount 
to speculation), forces that sense upon Locke, and 
then exclaims about contradiction ! If M. Cousin 
had interpreted Locke fairly, he could never have 
thus " caught him on the hip." 

It is quite true that in the passage quoted by 
M. Cousin, the faculty of reflection is limited to 
the operations of the mind ; but, as we said, to pin 
Locke down to any one passage is unfair ; and his 
whole Essay proves, in spite of some ill-worded 
definitions, that by reflection he meant ver}' much 
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what is usually meant by it^ viz., the activity of 
the mind combiniog the materials it receives 
through sense, and being thus & second source of 
ideas> 

This leads us to the second example. M. Cousin 
wishing to prove, against Locke, that we have 
id^ks from some other source besides sensation 
and r^ection, instances the idea of space, and ex- 
amines how it was possible to obtain that idea 
through sensation and reflection. That the idea 
of pure space could not have been obtained through 
the senses, he seems to think is satisfactorily proved 
by proving that the idea has nothing sensuous in 
it ; that it could not have been obtained through 
r^ttstioo, because it has nothing to do with the 
operations of our understanding, is equally evident 
to him. Hence, as both sources &.il, he pronounces 
Locke's account of the origin of our knowledge 
^' incomplete and vicious.'' 

Thb argument, which extends to several pages^ 
is deemed by M. Cousin triumphant. Locke, in- 
deed,, says that '^ we ge^ the idea of space both by 
our sight and touch." Any honest inquirer would 
never quibble upon this — ^would never su];^ose 
Locke meant to say that space is a sensation. He 
would undeirstand that Locke meant to say^ ^^ ihe 
idea of space is an abstraction : the primary mate- 
rials are obtained through our touch and sight." 
Loeke did not anticipate any quibbling objection, 
so did not guard against it ; but in his explanation 
of our idea of i^bstance he has given an analogous 
case; and curioui^y enough his antagonists have 
frequently objected that the idea of substance 
never could have been obtained through sense I It 
has been thought an irresistible argument against 

VOL. III. li 
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Locke's theory. The very fact that we have an 
idea of substance is supposed to be sufficient proof 
of some other source of knowledge than sensation 
and reflection — an example of how carelessly Locke 
has been read. He expressly tells us, in more 
places than one, that the idea of substance (and by 
idea he does not here mean image, but a tlumght} 
is an inference grounded upon our experience of 
external things. True it is that we perceive 
nothing but phenomena, but our minds are so con- 
stituted that we are forced to suppose these phe- 
nomena have substances lying underneath them. 

'^ If any one will examine himself,^' he says, 
^^ concerning his notion of pure substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at 
all, but only a supposition of he knows not what 
support of such qualities which are capable of pro- 
ducing simple ideas in us, which qualities are com-» 
monly called accidents. If any one should be 
asked what is the subject wherein colour or weight 
inheres, he would have nothing to say but the solid 
extended parts ; and if he were demanded what is 
it that solidity and extension inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better case than the Indian who, 
saying that the world was supported by a great 
elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on, 
to which his answer was, A great tortoise; but 
being again pressed to know what gave support to 
the great broad backed tortoise, replied^ Some- 
thing, he knew not what.** 

The same course of argument will apply to 
space — ^an idea suggested by place^ which is surely 
one derived from the senses ; but M. Cousin de- 
claims away at a great rate, and brings forward 
many arguments and illustrations, all utterly 
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trivial, to show that the idea of space could never 
have been a sensation. A little more attention in 
reading the author he attacks would have saved 
him all this trouble. Locke never for an instant 
supposed that the idea of space, or any ideas of 
that class, could have been a sensation : on the fact 
that it could not, he grounds his position that the 
idea is vague, and is a mere ^^ supposition.*' 

The German critics we may pass over in silence. 
The whole tenor of their speculations unfits them 
for judging Locke< But let us hear an English- 
man — a Cambridge professor, and a philosophical 
• historian :•— ^< We need not spend much time in 
pointing out the inconsistencies into which Locke 
fell," says Dr. Whewell, ^' as all must fall into in- 
consistencies who recognise no source of know- 
ledge except the senses." 

Let us remark, in the first place, that it is surely 
a very cavalier manner of writing history thus to 
pass over so great a man as Locke, whose influence 
has been so general and lasting, and whose ^^ in- 
consistencies " it behoved Dr. Whewell, more than 
most men, to refute, inasmuch as, otherwise, they 
refute his whole philosophy. Secondly, it is a mis- 
representation to talk of Locke's having recognised 
** no source of knowledge except the senses." He 
knows that Locke did recognise another source : 
but the suppression of ^Reflection' gives him an 
easy victory ; so he suppresses it, and triumphantly 
proceeds :— 

^^ Thus he maintains that our idea of space is 
derived from the senses of sight and touch — our 
idea of solidity from the touch alone. Our notion 
of substance is an unknown support of unknown 
qualities, and is illustrated by the Indian fable of 

l2 
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the tortoise irhich supports the elephant which 
supports the world." 

As to space, we have already considered that in 
answering M. Cousin. As to solidify, if the idea 
of that be not derived from the sensation, from 
whence is it derived? And as to substance, we 
must here again notice a misrepresentation of 
Locke, who does not define it as- ^^ an unknown 
support of unknown qualities," but a» an unknown 
support of known qualities: from oar knowledge 
of the qualities we infer the existence of some sub^ 
stratum in which thejr inhere. We are, with re- 
i^ect to substance, somewhat in the conditiop of a 
blind man, who, whenever he moved in a certain 
direction^ should receive a blow from some r^ 
volving wheel. Although unable to see the wheel, 
and so understand the cause of the pain he received, 
he would not hesitate to attribute that cause to 
something without him. All he could ever know, 
unassisted, would be the &ct of his b^g struck 
when he moved in a certain direction ; he could 
have no other knowledge of the wheel, yet he 
would be quite certain that there was something 
besides his pain, and that unknown something 
would stand in a somewhat similar relation to him 
as the unknown support of known accidents of 
bodies does to us. This is Lockers meaning. 

^' Our notion of power or cause/' continues the 
historian, ^' is in like manner got from the senses ; 
and yet, though these ideas are thus mere fragments, 
of our experience, Locke does not hesitate to 
ascribe to them necessity and universality when 
they occur in propositions. Thus he maintains the 
necessary truth of geometrical properties : he 
ajsserts that the resistance ariang from solidity is 
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absoliit^y infiurmountable ; he conodves that 
nothing short of OmnipoteDce can aimihikite a 
particle of matter ; and he has no misgivings in 
arguing upon the axiom that everything must have 
a cause. He does not pero^ve that upon his own 
account of the origin of our knowledge, we can 
have no r%ht to make any of these assertions. If 
our knowledge of the truths which concern the 
external world were wholly derived from experi* 
ence, all that we could venture to say would be, 
that geometrical properties of iigures are true as 
far as we ha/ve tried them ; that we have seen no 
example oi dL soiiA body b^ng reduced to occupy 
less space by pressure, or of a .mai:erial substance 
annihilated by natural means ; and that, wherever 
toe have examined^ we have found that every 
change has had a cause." 

In another, such a passage might cause some 
surprise. In Dr. Whewell, it is only one among 
innumerable instances of his want of acquaintance 
with Locke. The fallacy on which his argument 
rests, we shall examine fully when we come to 
treat of Kant.* Meanwhile lei the following ex- 
hibit his misconc^tion of Locke, who certainly 
did not hesitate to ascribe necessity and universality 
to certain ideas when they " occur in propositions, 
but who very clearly explained the nature of this 
necessity in a masterly passage : — 

" There is one soil of propositions concerning 
the existence of anything answerable to such an 
idea 4 as having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, 
motion, or angle, in my mind, the first and natural 
inquiry is, whether such a thing does anywhere 
exist? And this knowledge is only of particulars. 

* See YoL iv. epodi viii. chap. v. 
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No existence of anything without us, except God, 
can certainly be known farther than our senses 
inform us. 

^' There is another sort of propositions, wherein 
is expressed the agreement or disagreement of our 
abstract ideas and their dependence on one another. 
Stich propositions may be universal and certain. 
So, having the idea of Grod and of myself, of fear 
and obedience, I cannot but be sure that God is to 
be feared and obeyed by me : and this proposition 
will be certain concerning man in general, tflhave 
made an abstract idea of such species whereof lam 
one particular. But yet this proposition, how cer- 
tain soever, that men ought to fear and obey God, 
proves not to me the existence of men in the world, 
but vnll be true of all such creatures wherever they 
do exist: which certainty of such general propo* 
sitions depends on the agreement or disagreement to 
be discovered in those abstract ideas. In the for- 
mer case our knowledge is the consequence of the 
existence of things producing ideas in our minds 
by our senses ; in the latter, knowledge is the con- 
sequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that 
are in our minds producing their general certain 
propositions. 

" Many of these are called (Btemce veritates ; and 
all of them indeed are so ; not from being written 
in the minds of all men, or that they were any of 
them propositions in any one's mind till he, having 
got the abstract ideas, joined or separated them by 
affirmation or negation. But wheresoever we can 
suppose such a creature as man is, endowed with 
such faculties, and thereby furnished with such 
ideas as we have, we must conclude he must needs, 
when he applies his thoughts to the consideration 
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of his ideas, know the truth of certain propositions 
that will arise from the agreement or disagreement 
which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such 
propositions, therefore, are called eternal truths, 
not because they are eternal propositions actually 
formed and antecedent to the understanding that 
makes them ; nor because they are imprinted on 
the mind from any patterns that are anywhere of 
them out of the mind and existed before ; but be- 
cause being once made about abstract ideas so as 
to be true, they will, whenever they can be sup- 
posed to be made again at any time by a mind 
having those ideas, always actually be true." — 
(Book IV. ch. xi. § 13, 14.) 

This passage is sufficient to exonerate hhn from 
the charge of inconsistency; sufficient also, we 
believe, to show the futility of Dr. "Whewell's own 
account of the necessity of certain truths. 

The foregoing are samples of the style in which 
the great master of Psychology is spoken of by his 
modern critics. Let them be sufficient warning to 
the reader of what he is to expect from the parti- 
sans of the reaction against Locke and his fol- 
lowers ; and stimulate him to the careful study of 
that author who " professes no more than to lay 
down, candidly and freely, his own conjectures con- 
cerning a subject lying somewhat in the dark, with- 
out any other design than an unbiassed inquiry 
after truth." 
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CHAPTER Vm, 



I^BIBNITZ* 



Leibnitz was the first and last of Locke's great 
critics. He had studied the ' Essay on Human 
Understanding,' though he could not accept its 
principles. His arguments have formed the staple 
of objection against Locke; and from him they 
Gome with peculiar force, because they are parts of 
his system. 

Leibnitz is a great name in philosophy and ma- 
thematics ; but the nature of this work forbids oui* 
entering into any detailed examination of his claims. 
All that can here be done is to indicate the line of 
opposition which he took with respect to Locke's 
theory of the origin of Knowledge. 

At first he answered Locke in a few paragraphs of 
a sc»newhat supercilious tone. He evidently looked 
upon the ^ Essay ' as not destined to achieve any 
influential reputation.* This opinion he lived to 
alter ; and in his ^ Nouveattx Essais ^ur VEntende^ 
ment Ifumain,' he brought all his forces to bear 
upon the subject ; he grappled with the * Essay/ 
and disputed the ground with it inch by inch. 
This remarkable work was not published till many 
years after his death, and is not included in 
M. Duten's edition. Dugald Stewart was not 

* See * Reflexions sur I'Essai de M. Locke/ in the * Re- 
cueil ' of Desmaizeaox, vol. ii. 
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aware of its existence ; and this fact will explain 
a passage in Ms ^Dissertation,' where he says 
Leibnitz always speaks ooldly of Lodce's * Essay/ 
Lieifonitz does so in his earlier works ; but in the 
^ New Essays' iie treats his great adversary with 
dse ve^pect; and in tiie Prd^ce, speaks of him 
with eulogy. 

The reader has heard Dr. Whewell speak of 
Locke, and can have appreciated his tone ; let him 
now compare the language of the great Leibnitz, 
speaking of his rival : ^^ 

^^ The ^ Essay oonoernrng Himian Understand- 1 
iiig,' written by an illustrious Englishman, being | 
one of the finest and most esteeined works of our I 
time, I have resolved to make some comments on \ 

it Tkas I shall procure a favourable 

introduction for my thoughts by placing them in 
such good company. .... It is true that I 
am often of a different opinion ; but so ^ir firom 
detracting on that account from the merit of this 
celebrated writer, that I do him justice in making 
known in wlxat and wherefore I diff^ from him, 
when I judge it necessary to prevent his authority 
from prevailing over reason on some important 
points. In &ct, although the author of the ^ Essay' 
says a thousand things which I must applaud, yet 
our systems greatly differ. His has greater affinity / 
to that of Aristotle — mine, to that of Plato.** ^^.^ 

This is the spirit in which the Homeric heroes 
regard their adversaries ; an interchange of admira- 
tion for each other's prowess does not deaden one of 
their blows, but it makes the ofunbat more digni- 
fied. 

Leibnitz belonged to the Cartesians ; but he also 
mingled with the doctrines of Descartes certain 
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ideas which he had gathered from his commerce 
with antiquity. Plato and Democritus especially 
influenced him. To a mind thus furnished the 
doctrines of Locke must needs have been unwel* 
come ; indeed they could not expect to gain admis- 
sion. Moreover, as F. Schlegel well observed, 
every man is bom either a Platonist or an Aris* 
totelian.* LeibnitSL and Locke were examples of 
this antagonism : f ' Our differences," says Leibnitz, 
" are important. The question between us is 
whether the soul in itself is entirely empty, like 
tablets upon which nothing has been written {tahtda 
rasa) according to Aristotle and the author of the 
^ Essav;' and whether all that is there traced 
comes wholly from the senses and experience ; or 
whether the soul originally contains the principles 
of several notions and doctrines, which the external 
objects only awaken on occasions, as I believe with 
Plato/^ 

The nature of the problem is well stated here ; 
and Leibnitz sides with Plato in his solution of it. 
The main arguments by which he supports his 
view are those so often since repeated of the Uni- 
versality and Necessity of certain truths, and of 
the incapacity of experience to furnish us with 
anything beyond a knowledge of individual cares. 

" For if any event can be foreseen before it has 
been tried, it is manifest that we contribute some- 
thing for our own parts." Ergo^ mere experience, 
it is argued, does not constitute all our knowledge. 
\ " The senses, although necessary for all actual 
: knowledge, are not sufficient to give us all of it, 

* Coleridge used to pass ofiP this aphorism as his owiu 
It is to be found, however, in ScblegeFs * Geschichte der 
Literatur,' 
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since the senses never can give but examples, that 
is to say particular or individual truths. But all i 
the examples which confirm a general truth, how- ) 
ever numerous, do not suffice to establish the uni- ! 
versal necessity of that truth, for it does not follow i 
that that which has once occurred will always ' 
occur in the same way." 

Leibnitz continues: '' Whence it appears that 
necessary truths, such as we find in mathematics, 
and particularly in arithmetic and geometry, must 
have principles of which the proof docs not depend 
upon examples, nor consequently upon the senses, 
although without the senses one would never have 
thought of them. So also logic, metaphysics, and 
morals are full of such truths, and consequently^ 
their proofs can only come from those internal 
principles which are called innate,^' 

Locke would perfectly have agreed with these 
premises, but the conclusion he would rightly 
have rejected. That the senses alone could not 
furnish us with any general truth he taught as ex- 
pressly as Leibnitz ; but he did not build his theory 
upon the senses alone. 

Leibnitz, however, seems to have been misled by 
Locke's language in the first definition of Reflec- 
tion ; for he says, ^^ Perhaps the opinions of ouv 
able author are not so far firom mine as they appear 
to be. For after having employed the whole of 
his first book against innate knowledge taken in a 
certain sense, he acknowledges in the beginning 
of the second that there are ideas which do not 
originate from the senses, but arise from Reflection. 
Now reflection is nothing but attention to that 
which passes within us ; and the senses do not con* 
vet/ to us what we already possess within ourselves. 
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Can it then foe denied tiiat there is much innate in 
the mind ?" 

The passage in italiis is a curious instance of 
how the mind, preoccupied with its own opinions, 
sees them reflected in the expressions of otluers. 

Leibnitz here assumes the Tery point at issue ; 
assumes that the mind has innate ideas which the 
senses cannot convey to it; and this assumption 
he supposes to be ccmtained in Locke's words. 
Locke taught precisely the contrary. 

*^ The mind is itself umatey" continues Leibnitz 
(to which we reiterate our objection: innate in 
wkatf In itseli? or in us? To say that it is 
innate in itself is a quibble ; that it is innate in t», 
is a displacement of the question: no one ever 
doubted that the mind of man was bom in man — 
bom with man ; the question is : Are there any 
ideas bom with tiie mind, or are all ideas acquired 
, hy the mind ?) '^ The mind is itself innate, and 
i there are inclixied in it substance, duration, change, 
action, perception, pleasure, and a thousand otlier 
objects of OUT intellectual ideas. • * . .1 have used 
the comparison of a block of marble wiiich has 
certain veins in it rather than a plain piece of 
marble such as the philosophers call tabula rasa ; 
because if the soul resembled tablets unwritten on, 
truths would be in us like the figure of Hercules 
is in the block of marble, when that marble may 
receive indifierently one figure or another. But 
if there are veins in the marble which mark the 
figure of Hercules rather than any other figure, 
timt marble would be more determinate, and the 
figure of Hercules would in some way be innate, 
although labour would be necessary to discover 
the veins, and to £ree them from their envelope- 
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ment of otarble. Thus are ideas and truths innate 
in us. 

This is an ingenious statement of the theory : 
unfcfftunately &r it, the y&rj existence of these 
yeins in the marble is an assumptiott, and an as- 
sumption not made for the &£ilitating of inquiry^ 
but simply for the proof of the theory assumed : it 
is an hypothesis fnuned for the sake of explaining 
— ^what? the hypothesis itself I Ideas are first 
assumed to be innate ; to prove this assumption,, 
another assumption — ^the existence of innate ideas 
— is made ; and the theory is complete. 

The real force of Leibnitz' theory lies in his 
distinction between ^ntingent a nd accessary tr uthfl» 
and in his position^ that experi^ce ai<me"could 
never furnish us with necessary truths. The exa- 
mination of this we must deky till we come to 
Kant. 

A brief view of the celebrated scheme of Pre- 
eatahlished Harmony will be aH that is necessary 
to complete what we have here to say of Leibnitz. 

It was in those days an axiom universally ad- 
mitted that ^' Like could only act upon I^ke." 
The question then arose : how does body act upon 
mind ; how does mind act upon body ? The two* 
were utterly unlike : how could they act upon each 
other ? In other words : how is Perception pos- 
sible ? 

All the ordinary explanations of Perception were 
miserable £dlures. If the mind perceived copies 
of things, how are these copies transmitted? 
Effluvia, eidola, images, motions m iqpirits, &c., 
were not only hypotheses, but hypotheses which 
bore no examination: they did not get rid of the 
difficulty of two unlike substances acting upon 
each other. 
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Leibnitz therefore framed this hypothesis : — ^The 
human mind and the human body are two inde^ 
pendent but corresponding machines. They are so 
adjusted that, like two unconnected clocks con- 
structed so as that at the same instant one should 
strike the hour and the other point it. ^' I cannot 
help coming to this notion/' he says, '^ that God 
created the soul in such a manner at first, that it 
should represent within itself all the simultaneous 
changes in the body ; and that he has mad 3 the 
body also in such a manner as that it must of itself 
do what the soul wills: so that the laws which 
make the thoughts of the soul follow each other in 
regular succession, mtist produce ifnages which 
shall be coincident with the impressions made by 
external objects upon our organs of sense ; while 
the laws by which the motions of the body follow 
each other are likewise so coincident with the 
thoughts of the soul as to give to our volitions and 
actions the very saiue appearance as if the latter 
were really the natural and the necessary conse- 
quence of the former." 

This hypothesis has been much ridiculed by 
those unaware of the difficulties it was framed to 
explain. It was so repugnant, however, to all 
ordinary views, that it gained few, if any, ad- 
herents. 



The best edition of Leibnitz's works is that by 
Erdmann — Leibnitii Opera Phihsophica : Berlin, 
1839. The Nouveatix Essais are there for the 
second time published (the first was in Raspe's 
edition, Leipsic, 1765) ; and they have been since 
republished in a cheap and convenient form by M. 
Jacques: Paris, 1845. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMARY OP THE THIKD EPOCH. 

Thb result of the speculations we have been con- 
sidering — speculations begun by Gassendi and 
Hobbes, and further developed by Locke — was to 
settle^ fi)r a long while, the dispute respecting Ex- 
perience, and to give therefore a new direction to 
inquiry. 

It was considered hjs established that we could 
have no knowledge not derived from experience : 

That experience was of two kinds, viz., of ex- 
ternal objects and of internal operations ; therefore 
there were two distinct sources — sensation and re- 
flection : 

That all knowledge could only consist in the 
agreement or disagreement of our ideas : 

Finally, that we could never know things in 
themselves, but only things as they affect us ; in 
other words, we could only know our ideas. 

To this had Locke brought philosophy, which, 
rightly interpreted, was a denial of all philosophy — 
a demonstration of its impossibility ; but this in- 
terpretation he did not put upon his doctrines. 
That remained for Hume. Locke's system pro- 
duced three distinct systems : Berkeley's idealism, 
Hume's scepticism, and Condillac's sensualism. 
These it is now our task to exhibit historically. 

END OF VOL. III. 
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ERRATA IN VOLS. I. AND 11. 



VOL. I. 

Page 17, line %for * attraction is the square/ read ' attrac- 
tion is inversely as the square/ &c. 

Page 74, line 5, read * anthropomorphism/ 

Page 77, line 13, dele * Italian/ 

Page 96, last line, /or * anything/ read * tmj novehy/ 

Page 1 10, line 29,/ar * self unkiadled,' read * self enkindlied.' 

Page 118, line 11, i^«r * reports are not aecurate,' insert 
* copies of things/ 

Page 153, line I9t for * Democritus from,** rcaef ' Democritos 
than/ 

Page 172^ line 26,ybr ' doctrines mbversive^' read *<ioctrixies 
acknowledged to be subTersiye/ 

Page 223, line 4 from, bottom deU yhp, 

VOL. n.' 

Page 87, line 3 from bottom, for ay tvtnjBfi read iYyfvif7f$if^ 

Page 118. The ten categories in the translation have been 
displaced from their order by the word substance having 
fallen out, and having been plac^ last instead of first' 
They should run thus : * substance, quantity, quality,' and 
so on. The mistake only occurs m some copies issued be> 
fore it was discovered. 

Page 222, line 20, dele * as yourself.* 

Page 224, line 10, for 'any account, read *any detailed 
account." 

APPENDIX 

The passages from the 'Goi^as' are not strictly to be 
called translations. They are taken from the analyses of 
Plato from dialogues mentioned vol. i. p. 9. 

The passage from 3ie * Ion * is from Shelley's translation. 
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